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BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 


DaniEL APPLETON WHITE was born in that part of the old town of Methu- 
en which is now included inthe City of Lawrence, June 7th, 1776. His an- 
cestor, William White, came to this country from Haverhill, Norfolk Co., Eng- 
land, in 1635, in company with Rev. Mr. Ward, the first minister of Haverhill, 
Mass. Mr. White first went to Ipswich, thence to Newbury; but finally set- 
tled at Haverhill. The place on which he built his house is still occupied by 
a lineal descendant, who bears the name of White, and has been in the pos- 
session of the family since the settlement of the town in 1640. William 
White died Sept. 28th, 1690, when about eighty years of age. John White, 
his descendant in the fifth generation, the father of the subject of this memoir, 
was born Feb. 7th, 1719-20. He removed to Methuen about the year 1772, 
and died July 11th, 1800. He was twice married; first to Mrs. Miriam Ha- 
zen, in 1753, by whom he had six children; and again to Elizabeth Haynes, the 
mother of Daniel, Feb. 18th, 1767. She had eleven children, of whom Daniel 


was the fifth.t Thirteen of this family of seventeen, had families of their 
own. 





* The writer desires to refer to the admirable memoir of Judge White, by Rev. Dr. Walker, pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, which contains many things of 
which he would have been glad to avail himself in this brief sketch, if they had not been already 
used by a far more skilful hand. 


t The genealogy is as follows: John White, the only son of William and Mary White, married 
Hannah French, at Salem, Nov. 25th, 1662, and died Jan. Ist, 1668, at the age of 29 years. His 
only son, Capt. John White, was born March 8th, 1663-4. He married Lydia Gilman, of Exeter, 
Oct. 24th, 1687, and died Nov. 20th, 1727. He had a large family of fourteen children, one of whom, 
Timothy White, graduated at Harvard College in 1720. His fourth child, Deacon William White, 
the grandfather of Daniel, was born Jan. 18th, 1693-4, and died Dec. 11th, 1737. He was married in 
Boston, June 12th, 1716, to Sarah Phillips, sister of Rev. Samuel Phillips, of Andover 
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Daniel’s childhood and youth were passed upon his father’s farm until he 
went to Atkinson Academy, in June 1792, when he was just sixteen years old. 
In a charming autobiographical sketch written for his children, during a long 
illness, in the winter of 1836-7, and which he says he might never have found 
“time and opportunity to write in a state of health,” he has drawn a delight- 
ful picture of his early life. It unveils the beauty of a genuine New England 
home. Everything conspired to make his boyhood and youth bright and hap- 
py- His father’s farm was charmingly situated, stretching from the Spicket 
to the Merrimac, when both of those streams flowed on through level mead- 
ows, or rushed over falls and rocks, in their native grace and wildness. In 
the Salem Gazette of June 17th, 1796, Rev. Dr. Bentley gave a very enthusi- 
astic account of a visit which he had then lately made to this part of Methu- 
en, and of the beauty of the cascades and falls upon the rivers. The farm it- 
self abounded in wood, as well as in finely cultivated fields; thus presenting 
a variety of beautiful scenery, with picturesque and delightful prospects. Birds 
flocked among the trees, and berries abounded in the pastures. A combination 
of circumstances was presented, so far as external nature was concerned, of 
which the subject of our memoir always spoke with delight and gratitude. 

Other influences seemed equally propitious. These bright surroundings 
were a fit symbol of the home itself. His father’s house was filled with young 
and loving hearts, and graced by the frequent presence of the most cultivated 
people in the neighborhood, of many of whom he gives attractive sketches, 
and of relatives from other places, and visitors to the town, who were wel- 
comed with an abounding hospitality. It was presided over with a happy 
blending of wisdom and affection. He gives a picture of his parents in the 
following words: 

“My father was a tall, erect and finely formed man; and with his hand- 
some suit of snuff-colored cloth, which my mother caused to be- annually man- 
ufactured for him, and his beaver hat, he always appeared in the character 
of a gentleman farmer. Well skilled in overlooking and directing the manage- 
ment of his farm, he did little more himself than sow the grain, which he could 
do better than any one else, and occasionally to follow the plough, and in Sum- 
mer to stir up the hay. Ispeak of the time when I was a boy at home, and 
he was from sixty to seventy years of age. My mother, burdened with the care 
of a numerous and increasing family, manifested a devotion to her duties in the 
relation of wife and mother, above all praise. Though so much younger than 
my father, she seemed to me to be exactly suited to him in all respects, and he 
to her. I have no recollection of an unkind look or word that ever passed be- 
tween them, though my father was not unfrequently roused to an indignant and 
somewhat harsh expression of his feelings in respect to others.” 
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The features of his father’s character, and its excellence, are still more dis- 
tinctly stated in an Obituary Notice in the Mass. Mercury, in Boston, July 18th, 
1800. After speaking of his peculiar fondness for rural occupations and do- 
mestic life, the writer says :— 

“Born in affluence, he lived easy. Economy and industry were inherent 
virtues; but possessing a generous heart, he added not to his possessions. 
Riches were not his God, and money he esteemed only for its necessary uses. 
He possessed a strong mind, and a firm understanding. Cheerfulness was his 
constant companion. His heart overflowed at the reception of a friend. The 
poor have called him blessed. Courteous in his deportment; resolute in enter- 
prise ; just and quick in apprehension, but compassionate in temper; open and 
explicit in all his views, he lived respected and died happy.” 


With such parents, the spirit of the household must have been one of wis- 
dom as well as love. There was a perfect toleration of all innocent youthful 
sports. The parents were strictly religious, connected with the Baptist de- 
nomination. But they were very careful to make no requisition upon the Sab- 
bath, which would give their children gloomy associations with that day. The 
family were required to attend meeting, and read some chapters in the Bible. 
Still, both before and after Public Worship, they were permitted to walk over 
the farm and enjoy the influences of nature, and the loving intercourse of inno- 
cent and youthful hearts. The liberty of the household is thus described: 
“Our freedom in all respects was greater and more delightful, than that of any 
boys I ever knew, situated as we were.” But there was a quiet authority, an 
omnipresent influence which drew those young hearts towards generous affections 
and Christian purposes. It was a power all the more effective, perhaps, be- 
cause so seldom exerted in any direct, outward pressure. The theory of ear- 
ly education which the son states as his own ideal in later years, grew out of 
the life of that Methuen home. It was a theory which recognized the fact, that 
“the spontaneous life, in its own time and place, is as sacred as the reflective 
and moral life;” a theory that aimed to avoid “the excess of regulation and 
discipline, as much as the opposite extreme of indulgence,’ and which, while it 
insisted upon “implicit obedience as the indispensable foundation of character, 
endeavoured to allow nature free scope in unfolding and maturing all her gen- 
erous feelings and principles.” It was the power of character, the beauty of 
holiness, rather than direct authority, which moulded the lives in his early home. 
These spiritual forces certainly did their work upon himself. In his case, “the 
boy was father of the man.” The features of his manhood distinctly unfold 
themselves in the picture which he draws of his youth; and we feel that he not 
only speaks the simplest truth when he says, “Innocence and simplicity had not 
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deserted me, certainly, when, at the age of sixteen, I left home for the Academy 
and the College,” but that these graces became so inwrought into his character 
amid the benign influences of his early home that they never deserted him, and 
accompanied him as angels on either hand till he passed on to a new and still 
higher youth. 

Only two troubles clouded his youthful days. The first and greatest of 
these came from his questionings upon the subject of religion. Those ques- 
tionings began at a very early date. From his childhood he had been accus- 
tomed to read the Bible; and he had read it through before he was eight years 
old. Many of its narratives made a deep impression upon his imagination. 
He associated the characters in the Bible with persons of the same name whom 
he knew. Joseph was the image of his own brother Joseph. “Stephen, the 
first martyr, looked like Stephen Sargent, the older son of a neighbor.” The 
father of the Prodigal Son bore the image of his own father, and the elder 
brother that of his brother John. “And so,” he says, “they have since appeared.” 
He gave “a local habitation,” also, to the scenes of sacred history, by fixing up- 
on some spot upon the farm, which secmed suited to the transaction represent- 
ed. Thus both his mind and his imagination were early filled with religious 
thoughts and associations. Though eminently social and cheerful in tempera- 
ment, both in early and later life, he possessed a thoughtful nature, and had a 
peculiar interest in religious exercises, even in his boyhood. The following ex- 
tract from his Journal gives a striking proof of this: 

“T remember that the day I was eleven years old, June 7, 1787, there was 
the raising of a parsonage house, for Mr. Williams, a great occasion for boys, 
and the funeral of a Mrs. Frye, three or four miles off, and that while others 
went to the raising, I walked to the funeral in preference, and back to the 
graveyard, nearly as far.” 

He mentions also the funeral of a young married friend not long after 
wards,—a great favorite of his on account of her beauty, and kindness to him, 
which affected him deeply. With characteristic candor, he says, “The excite- 
ment and sympathy felt on these solemn occasions afforded me, I suppose, some- 
thing of the sort of pleasure derived from witnessing the pathetic scenes of a 
tragedy ; and this may in part account for my desire to attend them.” But he 
truly adds, “It was doubtless owing in part to their being in accordance with 
my religious feelings.” 

A nature so predisposed to thoughtfulness, to which the scenes and char- 
acters of Sacred History became real by constant reading of the Bible; a na- 
ture unfolded in the atmosphere of a religious home, where he heard the con- 
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versation of the ministers who were such frequent guests at his father’s house, 
must have been open to intense religious impressions. But they came in a 
form that profoundly tried him. His parents belonged to the “New Lights,” 
as they were then termed, and fully sympathized with the doctrines of White- 
field; and the idea became impressed upon the boy’s mind that the true reli- 
gion could only be gained by a miraculous change of heart, without which the 
soul must be forever lost. He says: 

“Everything conspired to deepen these awful impressions, and to produce 
in my mind a full conviction that such, and such only, were the true doctrines 
of Christianity. I well remember that it seemed astonishing that we should 
be unable to do anything to save our souls from perdition, when we were so 
constantly commanded in the Bible to exert ourselves for the purpose ; to strive 
to enter in at the strait gate, and were promised a reward for our endeavors. 
But these expressions were explained away in a manner which I did not think 
of questioning. We could not strive, or knock, or even ask aright, without the 
suggestions and aid of the Holy Spirit. Hence, at about the age of twelve or 
fifteen, I was reduced to a state of most distressing perplexity, almost despair, 
as to my future condition.” 

Many persons trained in these New England homes have known an expe- 
rience similar to his. Happily the profound impressions already made upon 
his heart became an anchor amid the agitations of his thought, and held him 
in true loyalty to religion itself, in the struggles of his youth and early man- 
hood, until after a number of years he dared fully to trust the convictions 
which had then begun to form themselves in his mind. At one time he says, 
that “he does not know what might have been the fate of his christian faith, if 
he had not found some satisfactory substitute for these first convictions. Per- 
haps it might have been wholly wrecked.” But a mind like his was sure to 
find a satisfactory substitute. When the heart is penetrated by a reverence 
and awe for religious truth, faith cannot suffer wreck. If Priestly’s writings, 
which he read with so much interest when an under graduate, or the writings 
of other men, had not helped to a solution of his difficulties, the workings of 
truth, the teachings of experience, and the leadings of the divine spirit, must 
have brought him to a settled faith. In religious things, indeed, as in other 
respects, his manhood was the natural development of his early character. 
He says, “It is remarkable how little have changed my impressions as then re- 
ceived of Jesus, and his disciples, by subsequent reading and reflection. The 
divine superiority of Jesus to his disciples, and all other men, was then clear 
to me, as it has been ever since.” His character and training pre-determined 
the faith in which he finally rested; the faith “which permitted, and taught 
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him to behold in his Creator a kind and beneficent father; in his Savior, an in- 
fallible guide, teacher and friend; and in the Holy Spirit a sure and never fail- 
ing reward for every sincere endeavor to do the will of God, to improve his 
gifts, and fulfil the law of love to his creatures.” God graciously led him out 
of all his doubts to a religion whose final expression was, “ My reliance is up- 
on the mercy of God in Jesus Christ, and my own repentance for sin, which I 
know I have felt for years; and therefore I have perfect trust and peace.” 

The only other trouble of his youthful days grew out of his great desire 
to obtain a public education. This seemed very doubtful for a long time. Al- 
though his father was in easy circumstances, with his family of seventeen 
children, it was difficult to meet the expense of sending one of his sons to the 
University. But this difficulty was happily solved. In his earlier school-days 
Daniel was behind the other boys; and he describes the mortification which he 
felt upon one occasion, on that account. But he soon outstripped them by dil- 
igent application, and therefore became a favorite with his various instructors. 
One of them, a somewhat eccentric man, when he had taken the foot of the 
spelling-class in consequence of detention at home by sickness, but was so for- 
tunate as to regain his usual place at the head on the first evening, ordered a 
general clapping of hands of the whole school. It was a compliment which 
seems to have been repeatedly awarded him. His first severe illness was occa- 
sioned by his devotion to study. After having been hard at work with the men 
in the woods in Winter, he came home and got into the bedroom window to 
perform sums in Arithmetic, which, as he expresses it, was then his hobby. He 
thus became, unconsciously, so thoroughly chilled, that the consequence was a 
dangerous fever. But such diligence had its reward, and on the 11th of June, 
1792, he was sent to Atkinson Academy, then under the charge of Mr. Silas 
Dinsmoor, a graduate of the previous year, and an excellent instructor. He 
had a permit to enter from Rev. Stephen Peabody, one of the Trustees, whose 
eminent character and services were both so gratefully, and so gracefully de- 
picted by the late Rev. Dr. Gilman in the Christian Examiner for May, 1847, 
and whose constant friendship he always enjoyed. Here, too, he secured the 
marked favor of his teachers. His efforts were unwearied, and his progress 
very rapid. When he studied fourteen, fifteen, and sometimes sixteen hours a 
day, we scarcely wonder that he could recite four hundred lines in the Georgics, 
and sometimes seven hundred at a lesson, or, on a review, one thousand to 
thirteen hundred in the Aneid. By this diligence he read the whole Greek 
Testament in five and a half weeks, and prepared for College in seven and a 
half months. On account of such conscientious devotion, his teachers allowed 
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him to study in his own room, and to recite with others, or by himself, as might 
be best for his progress. 

Such severe application was beyond his strength. But his mind and char- 
acter developed rapidly amidst the excitements of the Academy, and the influ- 
ences of the society of Atkinson. He was naturally very diffident, and he en- 
tirely broke down in his first attempt at declamation. But this failure, of 
which he gives an amusing description, roused him to such resolute efforts, 
that three or four months later, at the public exhibition, he was able to speak 
in a crowded Church, with complete self-possession. That resolute struggle 
was a true type of his character. The same diffidence was conquered in so- 
ciety, in his intercourse with young ladies, both in and out of the school, with 
whom he formed some friendships that ended only with life. When speaking 
of this year in Atkinson, forty years afterwards, he says, “Never, I believe, 
have I been able to look back upon a year with a more grateful and satisfied 
feeling.” He left Atkinson with many regrets, taking an affectionate leave of 
the many friends from whom he had received such marked and uniform kind- 
ness, and entered Cambridge after an honorable examination, with “a heart 
full of gratitude to his parents for their efforts and sacrifices” to gratify his 
darling wish, and with a determination “to exert every power to prevent any 
waste of money upon his education; and to secure to them an ultimate reward 
and satisfaction.” His father sent him away with his benediction, and with 
his earnest instructions to avoid all bad company ; closing his advice with these 
words of wisdom, words then and always faithfully heeded, and beautifully 
verified: “Keep none but good company, and you will always have good com- 
pany to keep.” 

COLLEGE LIFE. 

He entered College in July, 1793. His autobiographical sketch gives a mi- 
nute account of his four years at Cambridge, often presenting details of his 
daily studies and occupations, together with incidental descriptions of the state 
of society, the manners and morals of the time, both in the University and the 
community. In some respects life in College was then especially perilous. He 
tells us there was literally no society for the students in the town of Cambridge, 
and that he has no recollection of having entered a single house as a visitor, 
while an under graduate, apd but very few when a tutor, excepting those of 
the College Officers. Neither the people of the town, nor the instructors, who 
had families, encouraged any social intercourse with the students, excepting in 
cases of family connection, or particular acquaintance. There was nothing to 
refine the tastes and manners, and thus indirectly, yet powerfully, to improve 











the moral tone of the students. Miewwhile, positively unfavorable influences 
were not wanting. The power of the licentious principles of the period of 
the French Revolution was at its height. Those principles hada great and in- 
siduous attraction for the minds of ardent young men. The custom of using 
ardent spirits, also, was fearfully prevalent. The punch bowl was held to be 
indispensable in the social circle, especially among young men. Under such 
circumstances it was natural that disorderly actions, and disgraceful tumults, 
should frequently occur among the students. Neither is it strange, though so 
sad, that, as he states in his Journal, nearly one fourth of every class should 
have “become sots,” “lost to themselves and to the world, in consequence of 
indulging in the use of intoxicating drinks early in life, and principally in the 
College itself,’—“a terrible sacrifice,” to use his own striking words, “of the 
intellect, the genius, the literature, the moral and religious principle and feel- 
ing of the country.” 

In all respects he bore the ordeal nobly. Though his religious opinions 
remained for a long time unsettled, his religious convictions seem to have be- 
come clear and fixed during his college days. He clung to the Christian faith ; 
and already, though perhaps unconsciously, a vow of fidelity and consecration 
had been recorded in his heart. His political views, too, became distinct and 
settled. He was always loyal to the idea of liberty; but the tendencies and 
character of his mind were such, that he was utterly disgusted by the excesses 
and madness of the French people. His whole nature fitted him to be pro- 
foundly influenced by the character of Washington; to appreciate his calm wis- 
dom; to recognize the great qualities that made him the model of public and 
private virtue; and it is scarcely too much to say, that he himself became an 
embodiment of the spirit of that great administration of liberty combined 
with order, of genuine patriotism and public virtue, amidst all the political 
changes which occurred during his long life. His moral integrity was un- 
touched. He took no part in the carousals in which the students frequently 
indulged. In respect to one in which his class was engaged, he modestly says: 

“T recollect feeling glad that I was excusable in the opinion of all for 
not joining in the scene,’(on account of the death of a near relative not long 
before,) “for otherwise it might have required more of the spirit of indepen- 
dence than the occasion would have called forth in me to refuse joining, how- 
ever I might have wished to refuse.” 

That spirit of independence was not wanting when it was demanded. Up- 
on one occasion, when the class were inclined to adopt some high handed mea- 
sures in respect to an Examination, he sturdily opposed them, although he 
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incurred hisses and insults for his independence; and finally succeeded in de- 
feating their mad and foolish scheme. He was desirous of the approbation of 
those around him; but if his action involved a principle, his resolution was in- 
vincible, and it was impossible to make him consciously untrue. 

His whole course in College was highly honorable. He was thoroughly 
conscientious in his devotion to study. He seems to have excelled in compo- 
sition. We take the following extract from his diary ; 

“Carried up new themes, and received corrected those on “Multa petenti- 
bus, multa desunt,” or Avarice, which brought us sixteen double marks. A 
double mark, by the way, was two strokes of the pen, under the name of the 
writer of the theme, indicative of excellence. One line was always drawn un- 
der the name, and sometimes no one in the class had more than one. It so 
happened that whenever there was a double mark on any theme, mine did not 
escape it. It was a small affair, but of some interest to me at the time.” 

It was this persistent fidelity alike in little and greater duties, which gave 
him such a distinguished rank in his class. The requisitions of College stud- 
ies did not content him. He read extensively in History, and in general Lit- 
erature, during the regular terms. Vacations also, although partly devoted to 
social visiting, which he greatly enjoyed, gave constant proof of his love of 
reading, and his desire for knowledge. We give a memorandum of the gener- 
al reading of one term, and a part of one vacation : 


“Putnam’s Life ; Franklin’s Life and Essays ; Haley’s Poetical Essay on His- 
tory ; Longinus on the Sublime ; Minot’s History of the Insurrection ; Philosoph- 
ical Survey of the Animal Creation; Priestley’s Lectures on History and Gene- 
ral Policy; several of Lady Montagu’s Letters; Fitz Osborne’s Letters; Mon- 
tesquieu’s Persian Letters, and Pope’s Essay on Man.” 


Locke, Shakespeare, Robertson’s Histories, the Spectator, together with 
other books of the highest order, are frequently named in his notes of his va- 
cation readings. 

The only thing to be regretted in his College Course, was his excessive 
application. Both at Atkinson and at Cambridge, he neglected necessary ex- 
ercise in the open air, in his devotion to books. This was his besetting sin. 
At one time, a classmate, Hon. James Richardson of Dedham, sent him a poet- 
ical epistle to dissuade him from such excessive study,—a few lines of which 
are given in his diary. The vigor of his constitution enabled him to bear this 
severe trial of its strength without entirely breaking down; and he went 
through the University with only two or three brief periods of sickness, in 
one of which Channing watched with him, and of whom he speaks as showing 
all the softness and delicacy of manners that would become a woman in at- 
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tending upon the sick. But his health became impaired for years, and was al- 
most sacrificed ; and it is very interesting to see how careful he always was in 
letters to his son in later years, and in his advice to others, both young and 
old, to warn them against a similiar mistake. 


But a life so nobly faithful in all other respects, could not fail to be de- 
lightful. Passages in his Journal, written at the close of a term, or the be- 
ginning of a new College year, give ample proof of his thorough enjoyment of 
the University. His relations with his classmates were intimate and cordial. 
They repeatedly honored him by selecting him as their Orator on various occa- 
sions. He was chosen to give a eulogy on his classmate, Wellington, who was 
drowned in Fresh Pond, in the early part of the Senior year. It was given, 
he says, “in the College Chapel, early in December, before the government and 
students, and with more heart-feeling than any other College exercise I was 
ever called to perform.” He gave the Valedictory of his class to the Speak- 
ing Club —an association for mutual improvement, in which he took a great 
interest. At the close of his Junior year, he was appointed to give an oration 
on the Birth-day of Washington, Feb. 22nd, 1796, at the first celebration of 
the Hasty Pudding Club, of which he was one of the founders, but was pre- 
vented from giving it, in consequence of his being at Andover at that time, 
engaged in teaching school. He was therefore reappointed to give an Anni- 
versary oration before the Club, in the following September. He was the first 
of his class elected a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. He was also 
chosen to prepare an English oration for the Class Day. Previously to that time, 
the usual performances had been a Latin Oration and a Poem. He declined 
this honor, partly, perhaps, because it was an innovation; and as the class were 
unable to unite upon any one else, that part was omitted. In speaking of his 
College life, and his relations with his classmates, he says, “The various associ- 
ations formed among ourselves added to the interest of our individual pur- 
suits.” And again, about the time of the formation of the Hasty Pudding 
Club, he says, “The still increasing intimacy with favorite and beloved class- 
mates, and the new associations formed with them, afforded me the truest en- 
joyment.” 

He graduated in 1797, with the highest honors of his class. The assign- 
ment of the parts for Commencement called forth feelings which were as hon- 
orable to him as his fidelity to College duties. The Class had long awarded 
the two English Orations to Horace Binney and himself. He believed that 
Binney had the highest claims; and when the first part was assigned to him, 
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he did not for some time enjoy the honor, because he felt that it belonged to 
another. He bears the most generous testimony respecting his rival and 
friend. 

“Binney,” he says, “could not but have thought himself entitled to the 
first honors of the Class, yet he conducted with perfect magnanimity on the 
occasion, and with great delicacy as respected me, and thereby, in no small 
measure, enhanced my esteem and affection for him. If he felt that injustice 
had been done to his claims, he did not impute the fault in any degree to me; 
for he well knew what my feelings and expectations were, both in respect to 
him and myself, before the assignment of the parts.” 


The same generous feeling pervaded all the correspondence of these dis- 
tinguished men in later years. After Judge White’s death, Mr. Binney gave 
this striking tribute to his beloved classmate. “He never seemed to desire to 
excel others, like so many young men in College, but only to keep himself up 
to his own high standard. He had no rivalry. He envied no one, for such a 
feeling would have marred his victory.” Beautiful magnanimity, where each 
strives to show the other to be worthier than himself, and both alike uncon- 
sciously reveal their own nobility. 

Mr. Binney’s Oration was upon “Enthusiam,” and his own upon “The 
Reign of Prejudice.” Exhausted in health, he was scarcely equal to the exer- 
tions of Commencement Day; but the excitement of the occasion enabled him 
to perform his part with his usual felicity and success. 


FROM HIS GRADUATION TO HIS ADMISSION TO 
THE BAR. 


The decision in respect to his future profession was difficult. Many 
things attracted him towards the study of Theology; the prevailing serious- 
ness of his mind, all his tastes, and his deep religious convictions. He seems 
to have anxiously weighed the question; but he was too conscientious to adopt 
that profession while his views of religious doctrines remained unsettled. 
Then, too, many things repelled him from the study of the Law. The drudg- 
ery of that profession was positively revolting to him. The same delicacy of 
conscience which made him scrupulous in respect to Theology, on account of 
the unsettled state of his opinions, made him fearful lest the duties of the ad- 
vocate might be sometimes inconsistent with his ideal of integrity, and the 
chicaneries of practice sully his high sense of honor. The question of right 
and character held the highest place in all his views of life. But though sev- 
eral years passed before he devoted himself to the study of Law, except at in- 


tervals, in the midst of other duties, the actual choice seems to have been early 
made. 
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The first two years after leaving College were spent in Medford, where 
he took charge of the Grammar School, partly for the purpose of obtaining 
means to discharge his obligations for a portion of the expenses of his educa- 
tion. Glimpses of his inner life, and the tendencies of his feeling and thought 
at this period, are given in letters to his classmates, and in incidental accounts 
of his daily occupations. On one occasion, at least, his independence was test- 
ed, when he repelled, with the utmost decision, an attempt to interfere with 
the management of the school, and with his own efforts to secure obedience. 
He declared himself ready to leave at a moment’s notice ; but while he remained 
the instructor of the school, he claimed the unrestricted right to judge of its dis- 
cipline. His Medford life was very happy. His strong love for society was 
gratified by constant intercourse with intelligent and appreciating friends. 
Here, too, he formed a friendship with Rev. Dr. Osgood, which then, and ever 
afterward, gave him great delight ; a friendship which continued with his family, 
to the latest hour of his own life. But these were also very busy years. He 
was the same faithful scholar at Medford as at Cambridge. His name had al- 
ready been entered as a student of Law, and he devoted many hours to direct 
preparation for that profession. In a letter to his chum and class-mate, Kim- 
ball, he gives a picture of his life. The date is Feb. 12th, 1799. 

“ At five, this morning, your humble servant rose. After devouring about 
thirty pages of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, he took breakfast. Then he wait- 
ed upon his charming geographical pupil, and also attended to three classes in 
English Grammar. Then he betook himself to his despotic drudgery over 
fifty or sixty trembling pupils. At noon he travelled over ten or twelve pa- 
ges of Tully, with a future son of Harvard; half as many in that entertaining 
work, the Greek Grammar; and attended to another class in parsing English. 
Since the afternoon school, he has passed the evening with a number of ladies, 
with the exception of one hour devoted to a French gentleman resident here, 
and desirous of my aid in getting a little hold of our language. From this 
one day’s history, you may form an idea of his daily work. Seldom does it 
now materially differ from this course.” 

In August, 1799, he returned to Cambridge for the purpose of studying 
his profession. But he soon after accepted the office of Latin tutor in the 
University, and continued in that position for almost four years. The duties 
of this office were most congenial to his tastes. He loved the Classics, espe- 
cially the Latin writers. In early and later letters, he often speaks with enthu- 
siasm, and critical discrimination, of the peculiar characteristics of different 
Latin authors. He says of Livy, that “the more he studied, the more he ad- 
mired him.” In another place he writes as follows: 
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“I have sometimes thought Cicero and Virgil superior to all others, in 
the grace, the elegance, the beautiful simplicity, as well as grandeur of their 
style and language, and also in the variety, dignity, and excellence of their 
sentiments. But Horace and Sallust, too, have their peculiar attractions, and 
attractions which never cloy.” 

This acquaintance with, and love for Classical Literature, prompted him, 
soon after he left Cambridge, to join with Mr. John Pickering, in preparing a 
new edition of Sallust, with notes. The work was performed with the utmost 
care, and the highest scholarship, and the book was published by Cushing and 
Appleton, of Salem, in 1805. Unfortunately, almost the whole of the first edi- 
tion was destroyed by fire, and a second was never published. This love for 
Classical Literature continued to the end of Judge White’s life, and his li- 
brary contained a valuable collection of both Greek and Latin authors. 

During his connection with the College, his best powers were constantly 
exerted for the reformation of abuses in its general management and instruc- 
tion. His high rank as a scholar, the purity and force of his character, his 
continuance in office during a longer period than was customary for the tutors® 
at that time, which enabled him to act more efficiently as a member of the 
Government, together with his hearty affection for the University, and his un- 
tiring interest in its welfare, all combined to make his influence equally strong 
and beneficent. 

Indeed, his attachment to the College was so sincere, that he was relue- 
tant to leave Cambridge, and did not resign his tutorship until he had been 
strongly solicited to do so on the part of his friends. On the 26th of Aug., 
1803, he met the Freshmen, his own “particular class, for the last time, after 
passing a year of uninterrupted harmony and affection with them.” On Sept. 
13th, he took “a final farewell of Cambridge, and went in the stage to Salem,” 
where he immediately entered the Law Office of Samuel Putnam, afterwards 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. Mr. Putnam at once opened 
his house and his heart to his new pupil. Nothing could exceed the affection- 
ate hospitality and the abounding kindness which he always received from the 
family of his honored instructor, as-well as from himself; and it was his delight 
to recall their unwearied attentions in after years. He was a fellow student 
with John Pickering. These two young men immediately found themselves con- 
genial spirits, not only in their love of study, in scholarly attainments and 
tastes, but in their general opinions upon questions out of the realm of lit- 
erature. The result was a mutual respect, and an ardent friendship, which 
bound them very closely to each other during the remainder of their lives. 
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His residence in Salem was very agreeable. He was welcomed into the best 
society of the town as an additional ornament to circles already so intelli- 
gent and attractive. He mentions, in letters to his classmates, the names of 
many whom he especially enjoyed, and with whom he formed lasting friendships. 
Amidst such pleasant auspices he remained until the completion of his profes- 
sional studies, in 1804. 

These seven years of preparation since he graduated from College, had 
been industrious and happy years. His reading was extensive. His study of 
the Law had been thorough. In addition to old College friendships, which he 
still kept warm and fresh, he formed many new ones which were valuable and 
true. In describing his happiness, he says: 


“In the constitution of our minds, our hearts, our bodies, what inlet to 
pleasure is denied us! How pure is the satisfaction which attends the pursuit 
of truth, and the acquisition of knowledge and science! How sweet is the 
intercourse with those who have long been dear to us! How pleasant and 
valuable are those large associations in which we feel a common interest, and 
eby which we are mutually affected, and mutually benefitted !” 


Again, in 1803, when speaking of the pleasant circumstances around him, 
he says, “I have always found it easy to obey the Apostolic injunction, and in 
whatsoever state I am, to be content, and generally to be satisfied and happy.” 

We find abundant indications at this period, both of his own high princi- 
ples of action, and of the confidence which his character had then inspired. 
Nothing can more conclusively show the impression which he made upon those 
who knew him, than the unconscious tributes which they paid to his integrity 
in the most confidential correspondence. No man suggested an unworthy aim, 
or seemed to suppose him capable of being actuated by any other than the 
highest motives. One classmate speaks of “the honorable and lofty success,” 
which he predicted for him, and which he was sure would alone “satisfy him or 
his friends,” and says, “You are not materially altered since you left College. 
You still do what you do with the zeal of passion, and look as loftily as any 
around you. You despise the first fruits of the Law, which are the only fruits 
that are within the reach of the grovelling barrister. You are stretching 
yourself to gather the fruit that hangs on the topmost bough, and you will 
gather it, unless I have mistaken you.” This life-long friend did not mistake 
him. His cardinal principle was thus expressed by himself, at this very peri- 
od. “Better to fail in a good cause, than to succeed in bad one” —a princi- 
ple which he applied to private and public action, to the affairs of individuals 
and nations, with unwavering loyalty ; and which, though it may sometimes lead 
to apparent failure, will always secure the grandest success. 
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FROM HIS ADMISSION TO THE BAR, TO HIS 
APPOINTMENT AS JUDGE. 


He was admitted an Attorney of the Court of Common Pleas in Salem, 
June 26th, 1804. He only remained in Salem a few days to enjoy the cele- 
bration of the 4th of July, at which his friend John Pickering gave an oration, 
and to make immediate preparation for his removal to Newburyport. July 16th, 
he opened a Law office in that place. On the 5th of August, we find him an 
attendant upon Mr. Popkins’ preaching at the old church in Newbury, which 
he characterizes as excellent,and under whose ministry he continued with 
constant satisfaction and delight. He was now twenty eight years old, with 
a high reputation as a man of unusual talents and attainments, as well as a 
man of established character. His success at the Bar was very decided, and 
the receipts of his second year of practice amounted to what would then have 
been considered an ample income. On the 24th of May, 1807, he was married 
at Concord, to Mrs. Mary Van Schalkwyck, daughter of Dr. Josiah Wilder, of 
Lancaster, Mass. She was a lady of remarkable attractions and excellence, and 
his correspondence at that period gives ample proof of the happiness which 
he found in the home which she adorned for a little more than four years. 
But her health soon failed; and she died on the 29th of June, 1811, leaving 
two daughters to be his care, and his consolation, amid his heavy grief. 





Mr. White was not only early successful as a lawyer, but he at once at- 
tracted the notice and commanded the confidence of the people of the town 
in other respects. The next year after he went to Newburyport, he gave an 
address before the Merrimack Humane Society, which was published, and 
passed through several editions. Its favorable reception was not strange. It 
was an earnest plea for a life of Christian philanthropy, which struck the key 
note of his own life, and was written and spoken out of a full heart. He was 
engaged in every humane and benevolent enterprise. He helped to form the 
Merrimack Bible Society. He was a trustee of the Dummer Academy. He 
served as a member of the School Committee. Nothing which promised ei- 
ther to promote the health, to advance the education, or to improve the morals 
of the town, failed to secure his influence and coéperation. He was careful, 
meanwhile, not to forego his studious habits. Nov. 1, 1804, we find the follow- 
ing entry in his diary: “Entered on a more extended course of study than of 
late; Greek after Breakfast; Latin after dinner; some of the Scriptures every 
day.” In one respect, certainly, it was not an unfitting description of his 
course of study in all periods of his life; for however wide its range might be 
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in the domains of Literature, the Scriptures claimed and received their daily 
homage; and in all his love for Greece or Rome, he turned with deeper rever- 
ence to Palestine and the words that consecrated it forever. 

In 1810, he was elected to the Senate of the State, and continued a mem- 
ber till 1815. His earnest and fearless devotion to the principles of the Fed- 
eralists, his dignity and ability as a debater, his attainments as a lawyer, and his 
high character as a man, made him very prominent in the Senate. He command- 
ed the confidence of his own party to such a degree, that he was selected as 
their candidate for Congress, at the election in Nov. 1814, and was chosen by 
an almost unanimous vote of the people of his District. But before he took 
his seat, the office of Judge of Probate for the County of Essex was tendered 
to him; and having finally decided to accept it, he resigned his commission as 
Representative in the Spring of 1815. 

This was the turning point in his life. It was singular, certainly, that a 
man at the age of thirty-nine, who had already attained marked professional 
and political distinction, and stood so high in the public favor and confidence, 
should retire both from the Bar, and from public life, when so wide a sphere 
of service and influence was open to him. He was known beyond the limits 
of his own State, and was appointed chairman of a Commission to investigate 
the difficulties which had arisen in the administration of the affairs of Dart- 
mouth College, by the Legislature of New Hampshire, in June, 1815. The 
“fruit upon the topmost bough” seemed within his grasp. Many of his friends, 
then, and in later years, greatly regretted the loss of the eminent public ser- 
vices which he was so admirably qualified to render, and which would have 
brought so much honor to himself, and advantage to the State. His decision 
was doubtless a mistake in the opinion of men of the world; but it was pre- 
determined by his character and previous life. He was not a man of the 
world. He recognized the duty of laboring for its highest welfare, and cher- 
ished an undying interest in everything which promised to improve or bless it. 
But he was singularly free from its self-seeking and ambition. In later life, as 
in College, “he never seemed to desire to excel others, but only to be true to 
his own high standard.” Then, too, the practice of the Law had never been agree- 
able to him ; and a political career must have been still more unattractive. All 
his tendencies and tastes combined, with his love of literature and of study, 
to lead him to choose a more retired life. 

Events had occurred during his residence in Newburyport, which must 
have had a great, though perhaps unconscious influence upon his decision. The 
first was the death of his classmate and chum, Jabez Kimball, in 1805. His 
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friendships were always true and deep, and his relations with Kimball were 
singularly cordial and affectionate. By frequent interchange of letters, they 
kept up the same free and unreserved communication of each other's plans, 
wishes, hopes, which they had enjoyed when they shared the same room at Col- 
lege. They clung to each other in mutual respect, and trust, and love; and Kim- 
ball, who had begun the practice of law in New Hampshire, earlier than Mr. 
White, was extremely desirous to have his friend located in his own immediate 
neighborhood, that they might be together in the work of life, as they had 
been in their preparation for it. Very soon after Mr. White went to New- 
buryport, the disease which had long threatened his friend developed itself in 
a fatal form, and he returned to Haverhill, his former home, to die among his 
friends and kindred. Nothing could exceed Mr. White’s devotion to him dur- 
ing the last few months of his life. Though it must have been a great detri- 
ment to his own prospects so greatly to neglect the office which he had just 
opened, he divided his time between Haverhill and Newburyport, and watched 
over his friend till the last beat of his pulse, with an affection as tender as the 
love of woman. His letters show how deeply he was affected by this parting 
scene, and how sincerely he mourned his friend’s too early loss. Life assumed 
a new seriousness and sacredness to his mind; and religion not only seemed to 
give the solution of its mystery, but to present new claims upon his personal 
reverence and love. And the following brief entry in his Journal, under the 
date of April 5th, 1807, gains a new and more beautiful significance in this 
connection: “Full dedication of myself to God. May He preserve my heart 
in his law and love !” 

But the event which touched him still more deeply, was the early death 
of his wife. If the loss of a classmate so greatly affected him, we can only 
imagine, rather than describe, the profound impression made upon him by the 
death of a companion whom he seems to have cherished with an equal respect 
and love, and the breaking up of that domestic felicity which he was so emi- 
nently fitted to heighten and to enjoy. Though he always spoke of her loss 
with the truest resignation, he could only name it with the deepest grief. Chast- 
ened by such deep experiences, so devoted to the children left to his care, it was 
not strange, with such natural tastes as he possessed, that, after a brief service 
in public life, he should have turned away from it entirely; and so far as we 
can learn from letters or diaries, he never had a moment of questioning or 
regret in respect to his decision. 

But if public life had no charm, on the other hand the position which had 
(3) 
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been offered him possessed positive attractions. While it gave him leisure for 
literary pursuits, it opened a sphere of practical usefulness whose importance 
is very seldom appreciated. 

At that time there was a peculiar opportunity for a man of eminent abil- 
ity, and of ample legal attainments, to render a service which was not only very 
valuable, but indispensable in respect to the modes of conducting Probate bus- 
iness. Loose methods of procedure had crept into the Probate Courts, first 
adopted, doubtless, for the purpose of facilitating business, but open to serious 
objections, and liable to great abuse. Judges would sometimes confer with 
parties out of Court in respect to matters that were to be brought before 
them for decision, or, when it seemed unimportant, fail to order due notice to 
persons adversely interested, in respect to the proceedings of the Court. In 
pure hands, such irregularities might lead to no actual injustice; but they were 
entirely incompatible with the views of a man like Mr. White, and he accepted 
the office of Judge with the positive understanding that he should undertake 
their reformation. 


, 


PROBATE SERVICES. 

The reformation of abuses, even when generally acknowledged, is seldom 
effected without discontent and censure. As was to have been expected, the 
new proceedings produced a temporary dissatisfaction, which neither his emi- 
nent ability as a lawyer, nor his unquestioned character as a man, could imme- 
diately silence. They involved occasional expenses and delays, which were 
magnified into grave causes of complaint. Fortunately for Judge White him- 
self, and for the future character of the Probate Courts of the Commonwealth, 
these complaints fina'ly took a specific form in a memorial presented to the 
Legislature at its Summer Session in 1821, when a special committee was ap- 
pointed to institute an inquiry, and present a report. 

Judge White bore himself with characteristic dignity during these vexa- 
tious proceedings. They were supposed to have been instituted partly on ac- 
count of former political enmities; but they were made doubly aggravating be- 
cause they were undertaken immediately after a severe domestic affliction. 
But he was perfectly assured of the entire propriety of his course. In a let- 
ter to his brother-in-law, Samuel Orne, Esq., of Springfield, dated June 6th, 
1824, he says: 

“You must have seen in the papers notice of a complaint as to the Pro- 


bate affairs of this County. I hope it did not alarm you. Mr. Merrill pro- 
cured me a copy of the complaint, of which I had previously no intimation. On 
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the face of the complaint, there is not a shadow of reason for the solemn pro- 
ceedings of the House.” 

The Committee discharged the duty assigned them, but after examining 
only such witnesses as were presented by the complainants themselves, they 
reported that all farther proceedings should be suspended ; and this triumphant 
vindication of his course was made complete by the unanimous adoption of 
their report by the Legislature. After the close of the proceedings, he writes 
to Mr. Orne in the following terms: 

“The Committee on my Probate affairs have at length reported; and con- 
sidering that the inquiry was wholly ex parte, and the County ransacked for 
those who thought themselves aggrieved to pour out their complaints, the re- 
port is as favorable as could be expected. This method of investigating the 
official conduct of a man, by examining witnesses not only prejudiced against 
him, but incapable of understanding the grounds and motives of his proceed- 
ing, and all behind his back, and making up judgment without affording him 
opportunity even to explain, is as arbitrary as anything of the old English 
Star Chamber proceedings. To subject one to this ordeal without justifiable 
cause, and to torture the feelings of his distant friends who cannot have his 
consciousness of innocence about them, is unjust and cruel. I was urged to 
go to Boston, and see the Committee; but I could not bring my mind down to 
it. I saw no one of the Legislature on the subject, and resolved to leave the 
thing to its own course. Now it is over, 1 do not regret the investigation. 
The sanction of the Committee to the utility of the change I adopted in the 
mode of doing Probate business, will close the mouths of murmurers.” 

We have said that the formal complaint was fortunate for the future char- 
acter of the Probate Courts, as well as for Judge White himself. He was 
never content to leave anything partially accomplished. In another letter to 
Mr. Orne, dated July 5th, 1821, he says: “As to my Judgeship, if I had never 
meddled with it I might rejoice; but I feel like seeing it well through now. 
When everything becomes as it should be, I shall have no objection to quitting 
it.” In accordance with this purpose he immediately began a little work en- 
titled “A view of the Jurisdiction and Proceedings of the Courts of Probate 
in Massachusetts, with Particular Reference to the County of Essex.” As he 
intended that this book should contain not only a history of former pro- 
bate proceedings, with a vindication of the reforms which he had introduced, 
but also be an authoritative treatise in respect to Probate Courts, he be- 
stowed great care upon its preparation, and consulted with his friend, Hon. 
John Pickering, at every step of his progress. It was printed in a pamphlet 
of one hundred and forty eight pages, in the early part of the year 1822. 
Writing to Mr. Orne at the time of its publication, he speaks of it as a work 
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which he “thought necessary,” and adds, “If any one will read it, and not 
acknowledge the course I pursued was a proper one, I shall at least be indiffer- 
ent to his opinion upon the subject. Next time I am to be author, I hope to 
have a more agreeable theme.” The public soon acknowledged the propriety 
of his course without a dissenting voice. His book at once took its place as 
an authority; and the reforms introduced into the County of Essex by Judge 
White and Mr. Lord, the faithful Register of Probate, were extensively adopt- 
ed in other parts of the Commonwealth. 

Fortunately also for the Court and County, Judge White did not relin- 
quish his office after everything had “ become as it should be,” but continued to 
adorn it until July, 1853, when he resigned, after having held it thirty eight 
years. We take the following passage from his diary for April 25, 1853: 

“This afternoon, I sent my letter of resignation of the office of Judge of 
Probate, to take effect on the first of July. I sent it sooner than I intended, 
because I saw mention made of a movement to get recommendations to the of- 
fice, and I wished that those who might feel some delicacy about doing so be- 
fore I had actually resigned, might be on an equal footing with others. I be- 
lieve that no predecessor has held the office longer than I have. My kinsman, 
John Appleton, held it thirty seven years. Many things I might now do bet- 


ter, but I have always aimed to do right at the time, without fear, favor, or pri- 
vate interest.” 


His modest claim did no justice to the feeling of the public, and of the 
profession. It may be justly said that he not only commanded confidence, but 
admiration in the discharge of his official duties. He had an incorruptible in- 
tegrity ; and he possessed a sterling good sense, a practical wisdom, an admira- 
ble balance of mind, together with a thorough knowledge of his own depart- 
ment of Law, so that his decisions seemed to be stamped in the mint of Justice. 
In his long term of service, he must have been called to adjudicate upon almost 
every estate in the County; and a great number of orphans and widows felt 
“the paternal influence of his judicial course.” Equally dignified in the fulfil- 
ment of, and his retirement from his official functions, he closed his career as 
a Judge with a degree of approbation for his labors, and veneration for his 
character, which it is the fortune of only the very few to receive. 


REMOVAL TO SALEM. DOMESTIC LIFE. 


We resume the order of our narrative. Jan. 3d, 1817, he removed from 
Newburyport to Salem, a little less than two years after his appointment as 
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Judge. Perhaps he was drawn to this place by its social attractions. He 
had felt their charms when he was a student at law in the office of Judge Put- 
nam, and spoke enthusiastically respecting them in letters to friends and class- 
mates. At the time of his removal from Newburyport, and for many years after- 
wards, the society of this town comprised a very large number of persons who 
were eminent for high culture and accomplishments; and in his later diaries he 
makes allusion to the peculiar richness of Salem in great men, of some of whom, 
he says, any country might be proud. Delighting in society, as truly as in his 
books, able to make such large contributions himself to the pleasure of social 
intercourse, he was welcomed by all persons of genius and learning in the 
town. 

In 1819, on the first of August, he was married a second time to Mrs. 
Eliza Wetmore, only daughter of William Orne, Esq., of Salem, and removed 
to the house in Court, now Washington St., formerly occupied by Mr. Orne, 
and in which he resided during the remainder of his life. Possessed now of 
ample means, blessed with the companionship of a wife whose uncommon in- 
telligence and loveliness of character commanded universal respect, with leisure 
for the gratification of literary tastes in society and among his books, every- 
thing seemed to contribute to enhance his happiness. We have a glimpse of 
his home life at that time, in a letter to Mr. Orne, a brother of his wife. 

“We three,”—referring also to an Aunt of Mrs. White, whom he calls 
“a great comforter,’ whose “presence alone gives a deeper .consciousness of 
a protecting Providence,’—“we three enjoy much of true domestic comfort, of 
genuine fireside enjoyment. The pleasures of reading fill up most of the eve- 
ning, the day being generally broken up by calls of one sort or another. In 
the way of reading, we have gone back to Goldsmith, and been delighted with 
his novels and plays,and are now with the Citizen of the World. We have 
also taken up Hall’s Loo Choo Islands—a late work and very interesting.” 

It was an intelligent, cultivated, and Christian home, which presented many 
such bright pictures of fireside joy; a home which, though often graced by the 
honored guests who were welcomed to it with most generous hospitality, still 
derived its peculiar charm from the loving presence which gave it constant 
attraction, and filled it with delight. 

But Judge White’s domestic life was destined to be again quickly shroud- 
ed. His wife’s health, which had never been strong, soon failed; and she died 
March 27th, 1821, soon after the birth of ason. Her early death, at the age 
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of thirty six, in the language of one of the notices of her character, “called 
forth such general and spontaneous expressions of respect and condolence, as 
are rarely produced by the death of any individual in the private walks of 
life ;” and the many tributes offered to her memory, give ample proof that she 
had indeed endeared herself to many, “as a faithful friend, a judicious adviser, 
and affectionate counsellor, retired and unobtrusive, yet unwearied in render- 
ing the kindest offices of friendship, and in performing the holiest deeds of 
charity.” Thus only one year and eight months after his marriage, he was left 
a second time, stricken with the deepest grief. with the care of an infant child. 
This became his chief solace under his heavy sorrow, and he often speaks in 
his letters of the joy of his constant watchfulness over this beloved boy and 
his other children, and of witnessing the promise of their health and life. 

For nearly three years after his wife’s death, a favorite niece presided over 
his house, who was afterwards married to Rev. Dr. Peabody of Springfield. 
On the 22nd of January, 1824, he was again married to Mrs. Ruth Rogers, a 
daughter of Joseph Hurd, Esq., of Charlestown. By this union, which contin- 
ued more than thirty seven years, and was only broken by his own death, he 
had three sons. Two of them died in infancy; and one, the eldest, Henry Orne 
White, a graduate of Harvard, in the class of 1843, is now established as a phy- 
sician at Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. In his new domestic relations, so ad- 
mirably fitted to secure his happiness, the time which was not absorbed by his 
Probate duties was chiefly given to reading and study, and to attempts in 
various ways to promote the intelligence and welfare of the community. He 
began to accumulate books at a very early period. ‘Two of the classes to 
whom he had been tutor in College, gave him very valuable works. Soon 
after he went to Newburyport, he mentions repeated purchases which he had 
made at book auctions there. He continued to collect not only the old stand- 
ard works in every department of Literature, but also new books of merit, as 
they came from the Press, until at length, although he had given many 
thousands of volumes to individuals and associations, his library became very 
large. It was rich in various departments. His fondness for the Clas- 
sics led him to collect the best editions of the Greek and Latin authors. Val- 
uable works of History, of Poetry, of Theology, found their place upon his 
shelves. He was seldom absent from home, except for brief journeys, in one 
of which he had the good fortune to pass two or three days with his friend 
Rev. Dr. Channing, at Niagara Falls. While there he visited the battle-field 
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of Lundy’s Lane, in company with him and Gen. Scott, and had all the interest- 
ing localities pointed out by one who took so distinguished a part in the bril- 
liant military operations in that immediate neighborhood. With ample lei- 
sure to gratify his literary tastes, he was able to keep himself, in a remarkable 
degree, abreast of the world’s intellectual life. He had his favorite branches 
of study. He was a lover of History. He was especially interested in Eccle- 
siastical affairs. Theology had great attractions for him asa Science. He 
was not only a faithful reader, but a careful student of the Scriptures. A trans- 
lation of the Epistle to the Romans was found among his papers. His jour- 
nal, in which he makes constant mention of the books which he was reading 
from time to time, and gives brief commendations or criticisms respecting 
them, affords abundant proof of the purity of his tastes, and of the wide range 
and great fidelity of his studies and inquiries. 

Of other aspects of Judge White’s domestic life, it is difficult to speak in 
fitting terms. No man could have held more sacred the relations to his home 
and children, or more faithfully endeavored to fulfil them. Perhaps the fact 
that he had been twice left with the care of children in their infancy, and thus 
felt himself called by Providence itself to undertake a mother’s as well as a 
father’s office, made him unusually thoughtful and careful respecting their 
training and education. Still this was in his nature, and would have manifest- 
ed itself under any circumstances. But his theories upon the subject were most 
judicious. He believed in obedience; but though this was indispensable, he 
aimed to secure it by gaining the implicit confidence, and the affections of his 
children, rather than by positive constraint. He was careful not to interfere 
with nature. He desired to be to them as an invigorating atmosphere, or as 
the life-giving light, to call forth every nobler and generous trait of character, 
while unworthy traits and feelings were silently, but persistently repressed 
and eradicated, rather than to attempt to mould their lives by an excess of 
discipline ; so that they might become what God intended to make them, in- 
stead of what he might try to make them himself according to his sincere, but 
possibly mistaken fancy. Then, too, the deepest thing in his nature was his 
affection; and though none of those who loved him most, knew, or could imag- 
ine the depth of his love, still it made itself continually felt in the nearer rela- 
tionships of his life, and was refreshing as the dews in his intercourse with 
his children. 

His letters to his eldest son, Rev. William O. White, of Keene, beginning 
with his first absence from home, and continued to his own latest days, num- 
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beringmore than six hundred,are most charming specimens of the correspondence 
of a father with achild. During his son’s College days and preparation for 
professional life, they are filled with admirable hints respecting the true meth- 
ods of study, and the true aims of life, with out-pourings of the wealth of 
his learning and affection. Occasionally maxims of wisdom drop unconscious- 
ly from his loving pen. Once, for example, in a letter that seems to have been 
called forth by some pecuniary loss, he says, “If we have competency we 
should not only be thankful, but cheerfully enjoy it, and never suffer the loss 
of any portion of property to annoy us, and diminish our enjoyment of the 
residue. We should never forget that property is good for nothing if not en- 
joyed in some way, and worse than nothing, if allowed to annoy us by its flight.” 
It would be difficult to find a correspondence that is more unaffected and sim- 
ple, and yet more truly instructive in its comments upon books and literary 
questions, as well as upon public affairs, and more entirely instinct with the 
highest principles, and the most profoundly religious spirit. Happy the son 
upon whom has been showered such treasures of memory and love. 

We forbear to tread farther upon ground so sacred. But Judge White’s 
love of study, though a life-long passion, and his affectionate fidelity to his chil- 
dren, only present particular phases of his character. He had the warmest so- 
cial sympathies, and he delighted in the interchange of thought and sentiment 
with living minds. It was his fortune to enjoy an extensive acquaintance 
with many of the leading men of Massachusetts, and of New England. He 
esteemed this as one of the great privileges of his life, and it gave him the 
highest pleasure to welcome them under his own roof. Every man distin- 
guished in any department of study, who visited the city, was drawn towards 
him as by a magnet. His hospitality was entirely unostentatious, but absolutely 
generous and free. If his house continually presented fireside pictures of the 
family circle, engaged in reading new or standard books, it almost as frequent- 
ly witnessed the gathering of intellectual friends, and of strangers whom he 
wished to greet and honor, around his cheerful table. Almost every clergy- 
man, who transiently supplied the pulpit of the church in which he worshipped, 
received his hospitalities. To its stated minister, his house was another home. 
No man’s hospitality could have been more constant or attractive; and cer- 
tainly very few private dwellings, in the same period, welcomed a greater num- 


ber of intellectual and professional guests than his, during the last forty years 
of his life. 
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MR. RANTOUL’S CONNEXION WITH 
MILITARY AND LEGISLATIVE 
MATTERS. 

(Continued from the December number.) 

My connexion with the Military deserves 
some notice, inasmuch as it was so interest- 
ing to me for a time, and then lost all my re- 
gard and interest. When I first came to Bev- 
erly, I trained with the standing militia com- 
pany, comprising the inhabitants from the 
Meeting-house to Manchester, and including 
Montserat. There were then three companies 
in the town, and with the one Company of 
Manchester, they composed the 3d Regiment 
of the Ist Brigade of the 2nd Division. The 
Militia then consisted of every free, white, 
male citizen between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five, with a few exceptions. After this, 


for one year, I was appointed, by the Select- 
men of the town, without my request, to be 


an engine-man. Although not much gratified 
with this appointment, as I loved to train, I 
served at the Engine and was therefore ex- 
empted, for one year, from military duty. 

In the Autumn of 1800, there was a move- 
ment amongst the young men, for the formation 
of a company of Light Infantry, and I en- 
gaged in the movement. The persons who 
had previously expressed in writing their de- 
sire to join in this undertaking, met at the 
Town (now Briscoe) Hall, on the 17th Octo- 
ber, 1800. Dr. Josiah Batchelder, afterward 
of Falmouth, Maine, was chosen Moderator, 
and proceeded to select for officers, Jonathan 
H. Lovett, Captain, Robert Rantoul, Lieuten- 
ant, Benjamin Winn, Ensign, and William H. 
Lovett, Clerk. * * * The legal establishment 
of the company could then only be procured 
by special act of the General Court. We pe- 
titioned for such establishment, at the next 
Session of the Legislature, and the matter was 
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finally acted upon in the January session of 
1801, when an act was passed authorizing 
Col. James Burnham to enlist a Volunteer 
Light Infantry Company, and he, on the 2nd 
of June, 1801, issued an order to me, (J. 
H. Lovett being absent at sea: this was fre- 
quently the case, and for most of the time, 
gave me the command of the company) to 
make the enlistment. I accordingly did so, 
and procured forty signers. [Here follows a 
list of members of the company, eighty four 
in all, who had been connected with it before 
1809, about which time the company was dis- 
banded. I omit the list because it is, no doubt, 
matter of record elsewhere. R. 8. R.} 

May 12th, 1803, I was appointed a mem- 
ber of a Court Martial, to sitin Salem. This 
Court consisted of thirteen members. Major 
William Prescott, the distinguished lawyer, 
who recently died in Boston at an advanced 
age, was President of the Court: John Prince, 
afterwards Clerk of the Courts (died Sept. 
22nd, 1848, aged 66,) was Marshal, and 
William Wetmore, a lawyer in Salem, whose 
widow married Judge Daniel A. White, was 
Judge Advocate. A guard composed of 
members of the Salem Cadets, attended at 
the door of the Court House, posting their 
sentinels according to Military etiquette. The 
Court was appointed to sit on Wednesday, 
the Ist day of June, 1803, and sat through 
that week and one or more days of the next, 
and, all this time, parade and expense were in- 
curred to ascertain whether a poor, ignorant 
militia captain had been guilty of a charge, 
which might as well have been tried in a Jus- 
tice’s Court in half aday. He was found 
guilty and dismissed from office. * * * 

June 10, 1805, Jonathan H. Lovett was 
chosen Major of the Regiment, which devolved 
the command of the company upon me, and, 
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on the 27th of August following, I was chos- | 
en Captain.* * October 8th, 1805, the com- | 
pany assembled at my house at 4 1-2 o'clock | 
in the morning, took breakfast there and then | 
marched to Manchester to attend a Regimen- 
tal Muster. * * July 4th, 1806, the company 
attended the Celebration of Independence at 
Salem, making a part of the escort to the 
South Meeting-house, where an address was 
delivered by Major Samuel Swett, who after- 
wards married a daughter of Wm. Gray, and 
lived in Boston. After the address, the com- 
pany dined together on Washington Square. 
May 21, 1807, I was chosen Major, but de- 
clined accepting the office. * * July 4, 1807, 
there was a public celebration; a standard was 
presented to the Company by Susan Whit- 
ney on behalf of the ladies; a sermon was 
preached by Rev. Abiel Abbot, and a pub- 
lic dinner was had on Watch House Hill. * * 


July 28th, 1807, a company was ordered to 
be detached from the 3d Regiment, to be held 
in readiness for service when called for by the 


United States government. I, being the old- 
est in commission of the Captains, was ap- 
pointed to the command of this company. It 
consisted of 1 Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 1 En- 
sign, 3 Sergeants, 1 Drummer, 1 Fifer, and 
40 Rank and File. August 20th, 1807, I 
inspected this detached company in squads on 
the parades of the several companies in this 
town and Manchester, assisted by Adjutant, 
Allen Baker of the 3d Regt. 

October 14, 1807, attended with the Light 
Infantry, at a Brigade Review at Danvers 
Plains. Marched up and home,—a hard 
day’s work. 

July 4th, 1808, attended a training and re- 
ligious services at Dane St. Meeting House. 

Dec. 10th, 1808, Gov. James Sullivan, 
aged 65, died, and the officers of the Militia 





were requested to wear their uniforms and 
side arms for thirty days. 

Oct. 24, 1809, the Company attended a 
Brigade Review,— this was the last time that 
I trained with the Beverly Light Infantry. 1 
resigned my commission soon afterwards, and 
received a discharge, Nov. 25, 1809. 

On Thursday the 9h of June, 1814, a 
barge, from a British Ship of War, pursued a 
schooner, belonging to Manchester, towards 
this harbor. She, being unable to escape, 
was run on shore at Mingoe’s Beach, where 
the British set fire to her and left her, when 
the inhabitants assembled and extinguished 
the fire. In consequence of this occurrence, 
a town meeting was held on Saturday, June 
11th, and measures were taken to procure 
from the State field-pieces of cannon, ammu- 
nition &c., for the defence of the town. A 
number of persons associated themselves to- 
gether as artillery men, and on the 17th of 
June, at a meeting held for the purpose, 
Nicholas Thorndike was chosen Captain, I 
was chosen First Lieutenant, and Benjamin 
Brown Jr. Second Lieutenant. Frequent 
meetings were held to exercise with the two 
brass six pounders, which the state had fur- 
nished. The number of persons associated 
was fifty four. We turned out twice on 
alarms that the British were landing, which 
proved to be groundless, and met frequently 
for practice until February 13, 1815, when 
information was received in this town that a 
treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent on 
the 24th of December, 1814. In the after- 
noon of the day of the receipt of this news, 
the company assembled, and dragging the can- 
non to the Watch House Hill near Hale Street, 
fired a salute of 18 guns, under my command, 
Captain Thorndike being out of town. This 
was the last time I wore a sword. The asso- 





ciation was soon afterwards dissolved, and the 
cannon and apparatus were returned to the 
State Arsenal. 

October 16, 1855, I attended a celebration 
of the 41st anniversary of the present Bever- 
ly Light Infantry Company. There are now 
living in Beverly, seventeen persons beside 
myself, who were members of the company 
while, or at some time while I belonged to it. 
Notwithstanding the apparent inconsistency 
with my present views of military affairs, I tho’t 
it would be pleasant, and would be attended 
with many interesting recollections, to meet 
with my old companions in arms once more. 
The whole number of members who belonged 
to the company, during any part of the period 
of my connexion with it, between April 1801 
and Noy. 25, 1809, was eighty four. Thir- 
teen of my old associates attended this cele- 
bration, viz: Samuel Stickney, who was En- 
sign for most of the time while I belonged to 
the company, now 84 years of age, Edward 
Stone, Bartholomew Wallis, Ebenezer Trask, 
Thomas Adams, Samuel Morse Thissel, Wil- 
liam Lamson, Francis Lamson, Thomas Whit- 
tridge, John P. Webber, Seth Dodge, Thom- 
as Pickard and Robert Carey. About half 


of these are upwards of seventy years of age. 
* * * * * * 


In 1809, I was chosen a representative to 
the General Court, with Thomas Davis, Ab- 
ner Chapman, Thomas Stephens, and Isaac 
Rea, the last survivor of whom, Abner Chap- 
man, died Oct. 1855, at the age of 85. At 
that time the town sent its full representation, 
but, as the attendance of the members was 
paid for out of the Town Treasury, it was un- 
derstood that the members should not attend 
constantly, and I, being the youngest of the 
delegation, was expected to give place to my 
seniors, so that for the first year I attended 
only for a portion of each session, lest the 

















town should be unduly burthened. I was re- 


elected from year to year until 1820, when I 
was chosen Senator for the County and was 
re-elected to that office for the years 1821 and 
1822. 

In 1823, I was a candidate for the Senate, 
but the election of Senators going against the 
Federal party in this County, I was, in the 
same year, chosen Representative and re-elected 
to that office until 1827, when I lost my elec- 
tion, but not on political grounds. I had 
voted, in the preceding session, for a free 
bridge from Charlestown to Boston and had, 
in my office of Commissioner of Highways, 
aided in the laying out of a new piece of road 
from Cabot to Water Street in Beverly. 
These, with other grounds of opposition not 
specifically stated, prevailed for that year, and 
in 1828, and for the succeeding five years, I 
was chosen again. For the next six years I 
was an unsuccessful candidate, and in 1840, 
I addressed the following letter to a public 
meeting of the Democratic Party held at the 
Town Hall: 

Beverty, September 22, 1840. 
Carr. Jostan Lovert, 2nd. 

Dear Sir: 

The recent alteration of the con- 
stitution of this State, renders it necessary 
to reduce the number of Representatives 
from Beverly. ‘This circumstance, in con- 
nexion with others, having drawn my atten- 
tion to the relation in which I have stood to 
the Electors of this town for the space of 
thirty one years last past, I beg leave to ad- 
dress you, as the chairman of the Town 
Democratic Committee, upon the subject of 
withdrawing myself from the consideration 
of my fellow-citizens, as a candidate for the 
State Legislature. I was first elected a 
Representative in 1809, a time of great po- 
litical excitement. The election occured in 
May following the raising of the long em- 
bargo, which was removed in March, 1809. 
This measure of the National Government 








































had operated with peculiar severity upon the 
business of the town and had produced a 
state of irritability unexampled within the 
period of my recollection. Partaking strong- 
ly of the popular feeling, as most young men 
do under similar circumstances, I was elect- 
edas an active partizan in the Federal Party. 
To that party 1 gave a hearty support, con- 
sidering their course, in the main, as prefer- 
able to that of their opponents, but differing 
from the leading Federalists on several im- 
portant points, and continued to be elected 
from 1809 to 1819 inclusive. In 1820, 
1821 and 1822, I was elected, by the sup- 
port of the Federal party, a Senator for the 
County of Essex, and was held up as a can- 
ditate for the same office in 1823, but the 
Federal party losing its ascendency, both in 
the County and the State, for that year, I 
failed of an election. I was however sent by 
the town, the same year, to the House of 
Representatives, and continued to be returned 
asa Representative from that year until 1827. 
In 1825, after the decease of Governor Eus- 
tis, who died in the first part of that year, 
an amalgamation of the two great political 
parties, Federal and Democratic, was brought 
. about through the agency of members of the 
Legislature then in session. I co-operated 
in the formation of this new party, in which 
some of the principles of Federalism were 
kept out of sight, and a union formed in sup- 
port of the administration of President John 
Quincy Adams. At the formation of this 
party, I objected publicly to what was false- 
ly called the American System, the leading 
= of which I uniformly repudiated. 

ith the National Republican Party, as the 
new organization was called, I felt but little 
cordiality. It soon became evident that the 
protective system, which promised to be the 
foundation of the wealth of some of the 
more active partizans and to add greatly to 
that of those who had already become rich, 
was the principal object of the party. Up- 
oh the Protective System and the System of 
Internal Improvements by the General Gov- 
ernment, my earliest opinions have not 
changed, but upon another question of great 
interest, [am equally free to say that the 
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views I now entertain are the opposite of 
those I held formerly, and that upon the con- 
stitutionality and expediency of a National 
Bank, I have changed my opinion. I once 
believed that a National Bank would afford 
great facilities to the government in collect- 
ing and disbursing its revenues; that it 
would be very beneficial to the trading por- 
tion of the community, in equalizing exchang- 
es; that it would bea convenience to almost 
the entire community in facilitating remit- 
tances to every part of our extended territo- 
ry, and that it would restrain and regulate 
the action of the State Banks. Constitution- 
al objections were obviated by its apparent 
utility in the arrangements of the financial 
concerns of the government. In most of 
these particulars the Bank has failed. But 
admitting that all the expected benefits have 
been derived from its existence, they certain- 
ly have been most dearly purchased. The 
dangerous power and influence of the Bank, 
in controlling elections, through a corrupt 
press, by the use of its funds in loans or in 
payment for services rendered; its means of 
embarrassing the Government in any and ev- 
ery measure not identical with its interests; 
its means of influence in Congress through 
loans to members, or enormous fees paid os- 
tensibly for professional services ; its means 
of influence among merchants and traders by 
granting or witholding loans of money from 
political considerations, all these combine to 
satisfy me that such an institution ought not 
to be tolerated in this free country. Our free 
institutions ought not to be put at hazard for 
any pecuniary advantages, any convenience 
of arrangement, any special accommodation 
which might be expected to result. 

The accumulation of that power which is 
conferred by wealth in the hands of the few, 
is the perpetual source of oppression and neg- 
lect to the mass of mankind. There are two 
kinds of inequality, the one personal,—that 
of virtue and talent,—the source of whatev- 
er is admirable and excellent in society: the 
other that of fortune, which must exist be- 
cause property alone can stimulate to labor, 
and labor, if it were not necessary to the ex- 
istence, would be indispensible to the happi- 
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ness of mankind. But though property is 
necessary, yet in its excess, it is the great 
malady of civil society. The power of the 
wealthy is consolidated by their tendency to 
combination. From this, numbers, disper- 
sion, indigence and ignorance equally pre- 
clude the poor. This tendency to combina- 
tion is fostered by the creation of artificial 
corporate bodies by the government. In no 
country has the creation of private corpora- 
tions been so rapid as in our own, and in 
none is there a louder call to awaken the 
watchful jealousy of the friends of liberty 
and equality. 

In 1826, the most exciting subject of 
consideration in the State Legislature, was 
the granting of permission to erect a bridge 
free to all, over Charles River, between Bos- 
ton and Charlestown. This question had 
been agitated for several years before, but 
without a definite result, and I had commit- 
ted myself, both in the Senate and in the 
House, in favor of the right of the Legisla- 
ture and of its duty also, under certain cir- 


cumstances, to grant authority for the con- 


struction of such a bridge. In the Winter 
session of 1826, a bill was passed granting 
the free bridge. This bill was, however, ve- 
toed by Governor Lincoln and returned to 
the House with his objections, March 10th, 
1827. It again passed the House by a vote 
of 99 to 45, more than the constitutional 
majority of two thirds, and was sent to the 
Senate and there again put upon its passage 
and lost, the vote standing 16 for and 12 
against it. My vote was given in favor of 
this bill through all its stages. Thus I in- 
curred the displeasure of some of the wealth- 
iest men in the State, who were peculiarly 
sensitive at that time in regard to vested 
rights and the immunity of private corpora- 
tions from Legislative interference without 
their consent. In 1827, I was again a can- 
didate for Representative of the Town, and 
for the first time, after a service of eighteen 
successive years, failed of a majority. 
Whether this result was occasioned by my 
vote on the Bridge question or any other act 
of my public or private life, or omission of 
duty on my part, or whether it was simply 





because the electors preferred another to me, 
are questions which I neither had nor have 
a right toask. In 1828, (the Bridge ques- 
tion being settled) I was again chosen a 
Representative by a small majority and con- 
tinued to be re-elected, with more or less op- 
position, until 1833. In that year resolu- 
tions were introduced into the House, in fa- 
vor of continuing the high tariff of impost 
duties. These resolutions I considered it 
my duty to oppose. Before the elections for 
1834, | avowed publicly my predilection for 
the prominent measures of President Jack- 
son’s administration and elected to join the 
Democratic Party in its support. For the 
next six years, 1 was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for Representative, indebted solely to 
that party for support. 

The particularity of the foregoing state- 
ment, without noticing numerous other in- 
stances in which they bestowed upon me their 
suffrages for various offices and trusts, shews 
how much I am indebted to the partiality of 
my fellow-townsmen, and demands of me an 
expression of the grateful sense which I en- 
tertain of their continued favor. Various 
circumstances now indicate to me the propri- 
ety of declining their suffrages at the ensu- 
ing election of Representatives. &e. 


9 2 ° 

In 1818, 1831, and 1832, I was the only 
Representative from the town. 

I was appointed in 1819, on a Committee 
with Daniel Noble and William W. Parrot to 
examine the Agricultural Bank at Pittsfield. 
I left home in April, 1819, and returned 
May 7th. After I had finished the business 
on which I went to Pittsfield, I took the 
stage for Albany, and there went on board a 
steamer in the forenoon to go down the Hud- 
son River to the City of New York. This 
was the first steamer that I had sailed in. 
We arrived at New York at about seven 
o'clock in the morning, and I took my small 
trunk in my hand and walked about the city 
from the North to the East River. At the 
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bottom of Fulton St. I found a steamer which | 
would leave in about two hours for New Lon-| 
don. I engaged a passage and then walked | 
about the city until the time of departure, | 
when I went on board and proceeding through 
Long Island Sound, stopped at New Haven 
at about nine o’clock in the evening to land 
and take in passengers, and arrived at New 
London early in the morning of the next day. 
1 immediately took the stage for Boston and 
arrived at about eleven o'clock at night at 
William Smith’s boarding house in Hanover 
St., and the next day went home in the stage. 
When | awoke in the morning at William 
Smith’s house, I found in my chamber what 
has since been called Dr. Channing’s Balti- 
more sermon. It was delivered at the ordi- 
pation of Jared Sparks. 1 was so much in- 
terested in it that I read it entirely through 
before I left my chamber for breakfast. This 
seemed to me to be the first open, decided 
exposition of the ground upon which the 
liberal party then stood. 

In 1821 and in 1831, I was a member of 
the valuation committee which sat during 
the recess of the Legislature. 

Such, at some periods, has been the lack 
of political excitement in Beverly, that, in 
1815, the whole number of votes cast for 
Representatives to the Gencral Court was 
twenty three. Again, in 1818, the town 
voted to choose but one Representative. 





Eighteen votes were cast and there was no| 
choice. At asecond trial, Robert Rantoul | 
had eleven out of the fifteen votes cast. ° ° 
The largest number of members returned to| 
the House of Representatives was in 1812, | 
when there were seven hundred and forty | 
seven chosen and it was calculated that there | 


| States in the Summer of that year. 


vote for speaker, the strength of the two 
great partics having been ascertained, the at- 
tendance of members rapidly declined. The 
expectation that the Towns would have to 
pay for their attendance, seemed to most of 
the members to be a good reason for shorten- 
ing their stay in Boston. 

In 1811, when Mr. Gerry was Governor, 
the Legislature made a new division of the 
Congressional Districts. An absurd and sin- 
gular arrangement of the towns in Essex 
County, with Chelsea in the County of Suf- 
folk, was made to compose a district. Major 
Benjamin Russell, who published and edited 
the leading Federalist paper, the Columbian 
Centinel, designated on a map by a peculiar 
coloring, the towns thus selected and hung 
the map on the wall of his editorial closet. 
One day Gilbert Stuart locked at the map 
and saw that the towns, which Russell had 
thus distinguished, formed a picture resem- 
bling some monstrous animal. He took a 
pencil and with a few touches added what 
might pass for claws. “There,” said Stu- 
art, “that will do for a Salamander,” Rus- 
sel, who was busy with his pen, looked up at 
the monster and exclaimed “Salamander! 
Call it Gerrymander!” The word became a 
proverb, and, for many years, was in popular 
use among the Federalists as a stigma upon 
the Democratic Legislature of 1811. 

In 1817, James Munroe, who had succeed- 
ed James Madison as J’resident of the Uni- 
ted States, made the tour of the Eastern 
Israel 
Thorndike, who then resided principally in 
Boston, but made his house in Beverly his 
summer residence, invited the President to 
stop there and breakfast. The principal in- 


! 
were seven hundred and thirty who attended! habitants of Beverly and some from Salem 
on the first day of the session. After the | and other towns in the vicinity were invited. 
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Nathan Dane, who had been acquainted with 
Mr. Munroe while in Congress, made a short 
address of welcome to him. I was intro. 
duced to him and breakfasted with him. Af- 
ter the outrageous violence of party spirit, 
which had prevailed through the administra- 
tions of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and 
James Madison, this period was called the 
“Era of good feeling.” The Federal party 
saw that it was vain to prosecute their views 
of power in the violent manner in which they 
had at first struggled to maintain pre-emi- 





nence, and for the last sixteen years to re- 
gain it. They now endeavoured to conciliate | 
their opponents. ‘The principal merchants | 
and other leading Federalists in Boston and | 
other large places in New England, vied with 
each other in their polite and generous recep- 
tion of the President upon this occasion. 
Symptoms of dissolution of the Federal par- | 
ty were apparent at this time, and it was 
soon lost in the formation of the National 
Republican party by a partial amalgamation 
with the Democrats. I think that party 
spirit has never been more bitter than it was 
from the commencement of John Adams’s 
administration to the close of James Madi- 
son’s, a period of twenty years during which 
I steadfastly adhered to the Federal party. 
Israel Thorndike, also a Federalist, was as 
violent a partizan, previous to the accession 
of Munroe, as any to be found in this part 
of the country, yet he was among the most 
forward in his attentions to Mr. Munroe in 
Boston and in this town. I do not recollect 
that the President received any particular at- 
tention in Salem. The people here greeted 
him with cheers. 











On an occasion previous to this, in 1809, 


Mr. Thorndike opened his house for the pub- 
lic reception of Governor Christopher Gore, 


who made a tour from Boston to Maine with 
much parade. I was introduced to Gover- 
nor Gore at Mr. Thorndike’s house, in com- 
pany with the other officers of the Militia 
in Military dress with swords. There was 
ringing of bells, firing of guns and huzzaing. 
Governor Gore lost his election the next year 
and probably the ostentation manifested on 
this tour, was one of the causes which led to 
his failure. It was something more than 
was thought becoming in a Republican Gov- 
ernor, and was commented upon with great 
severity, and sometimes ridiculed, exaggera- 
ted and misrepresented by the Democratic 
newspapers. 

The Columbian Centinel ceased its opposi- 
tion to the administration of the United States 
Government, on the accession of Mr. Munroe. 
[t was with Benjamin Russell that the phrase 
‘‘Era of good feeling’’ originated, and he 
acted up to its spirit. His paper, which had 
been so vituperative and so exclusively op- 
posed as never to utter a sentence in commend- 
ation of the Democratic Administrations, now 
ceased to find fault, and during the eight years 


| Of Munroe’s presidency was free from all cen- 


sure of that administration. Major Russell 
did not cease to be a Federalist until the last 
moments of the party. He then became a 
National Republican and then a Whig. He 
died, Jan’y 4, 1845, in the eighty fourth year 
of his age. I was a member of the Legisla- 
ture with him for about twenty years. He 
was first a member in 1805, four years before 
I was. He wasin both branches of the Leg- 
islature twenty seven years, and two years in 
the Executive Council. 

Q ° a 
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| . In 1821, there was an Extra Session of the 


Legislature for the trial of the impeachment 
of James Prescott, Judge of Probate for the 









































County of Middlesex for mis-conduct and mal- 
administration in office. This session com- 
menced Wednesday, April 18, 1821 and end- 
ed on Friday, April 27. 

The court of impeachment, consisting of 
the Senate, four members being absent, was 
organized, and opened from day to day with 
much formality and ceremony. Saml. Hoar, 
Junr., George Blake, Daniel Webster and 
Saml. Hubbard appeared as counsel for Pres- 
cott. William Prescott and Augustus Peabo- 
dy were also of counsel for the Respondent. 

The Managers on the part of the House of 
Representatives, were John Glen King, Chair- 
man, Levi Lincoln, William Baylies, War- 
ren Dutton, Sam’! P. P. Fay, Lemuel Shaw, 
and Sherman Leland. In the course of the 
proceedings, Horatio G. Newcomb and Fran- 
cis ©. Gray were substituted for Lincoln and 
Baylies. Mr. King made the opening argu- 
ment for the prosecution. Fifteen articles of 
Impeachment were exhibited by the Commit- 
tee of the House and read. Six Senators vo- 
ted ‘‘ not guilty ’’ on all these articles. The 
President of the Senate had but one opportu- 
nity to vote, and that was on the Second Ar- 
ticle, when it appeared that thirteen Senators 
voted ‘‘guilty,’’ and twelve ‘not guilty.” 
The President voted ‘not guilty”’ and thus 
made a tie. It was generally understood 
that, if his vote was called for, he would give 
it in favor of acquittal on every charge. He 
seemed to have a strong sympathy for Pres- 
cott. They were classmates in College, and 
both their names beginning with the same let- 
ter, were brought together in their recitations, 
and a particular friendship was formed and 
continued. I voted ‘‘ guilty’’ on eight arti- 
cles and ‘not guilty’’ on the remaining sev- 
en. Sixteen voted ‘‘guilty”’ on the third ar- 
ticle and nineteen on the twelfth, and he was 
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convicted on these two articles only. The re- 
sult astonished me, because it appeared so clear 
to my mind, that the charges on which I voted 
‘guilty’? were proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt, and if proved, I did not perceive how 
they could be considered otherwise, than as 
misconduct and male-feasance in office. It 
was a striking instance of the different impres- 
sion made upon different minds b the same 
evidence. It was a time of no great political 
excitement, but great party excitement had so 
lately preceded it, that persons then in pub- 
lic life could hardly be considered as wholly 
divested of its influence. Prescott was a 
strong Federalist, and had the friendship of 
the principal men in Boston and the leading 
lawyers. All the Suffolk Senators were for 
acquittal on all the charges. Two lawyers 
from the Country, voted to acquit on all, and 
two others for condemning on one article only. 
These were all Federalists. Of the Demo- 
crats, two voted to condemn on eleven articles, 
two on ten, one on nine, one on seven, and 
one on six, and this comprised the whole num- 
ber of Democrats. Several articles were 
abandoned by the prosecution, as not sustained 
by the evidence. There was a unanimous 
vote of acquittal on three of the articles, and 
but one vote for conviction on a fourth. Up- 
on the whole, I am of opinion that the meth- 
od of proceeding by impeachment, from one 
branch and trial by another branch of the 
Legislature, does not afford that protection 
against misconduct in office, which was ex- 
pected by the Framers of our State and Uni- 
ted States Constitutions. It is impracticable 
to exclude the undue influence of party preju- 
dice upon the minds of men actively engaged 
in party politics at the time. On Tuesday, 
April 17, 1821, a snow storm commenced 
about noon, and continued through the night, 
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so that on Wednesday morning when the | it was therefore arranged that he should 
Court met, there was snow enough for| stop with the escort and cavalcade in front 
sleighing, though considerably drifted. This|of the Bank House on Cabot St., and re- 
continued for two or three days. The depth | ceive the address in his coach. When he 
of snow was estimated at from a foot, toa foot | arrived at the proposed place there was a 
and one half. |heavy shower of rain; his coach stopped 

The arrangement of the seats and tables | abreast of the front door of the house, the 
in the Senate Chamber were temporarily al-| door of his carriage was thrown open, and 





tered, on the occasion of this trial, so that|I proceeded in the midst of the heavy rain 
all the Senators sat in two semi-circular! from the door of the house to the side of 
rows on the easterly side of the chamber, | the coach, having first secured Nathaniel 
thus allowing the counsel and managers to! Lamson to hold an umbrella over me. I 
face the Court by sitting on the westerly | stood in the water with my hat under my 
side. Jacob Kuhn, messenger of the Gen-|arm, and read the address I had prepared, 
eral Court, was appointed Crier, and Sam’) to which he made a reply, but his foreign 
F. McCleary, Clerk. George Blake for the de- | accent, the excitement of the occasion, and 
fence, spoke about six hours, and Daniel| my perturbation prevented me from fully 
Webster about the same length of time. | understanding it. This being accomplished, 

It was probably through the influence re- | the cavalcade moved on for Ipswich, amidst 
sulting from this trial upon the public) the cheers of those assembled around the 
mind, that from the first day of May, 1824, | Bank, and the pelting of a drenching rain. 
all fees were abolished in the Probate Court,| A copy of the Address and an account of 
and salaries were substituted, for the Judges | the other proceedings on this occasion may 
and Registers of Probate. In the House| be found in Stone’s History of Beverly. 
of Representatives, I took an active and 1| Peter Jowder lost an arm by the firing of 
think an influential part in bringing about | cannon on Ellingwood’s Point while Lafay- 
this change which in this county has given|ette was entering town by Essex Bridge. 
so much satisfaction. The fees demanded |'I’he General Court at its ensuing session 
had become an occasion of great complaint | 
and sometimes of altercation between the 
Register and persons doing business in the 
Court. 


voted him a pension of $50. per year from 
the Treasury of the Commonwealth. And 
on the 17th of June, 1825, I, then being a 
member of the House of Representatives, 
, : ‘ o a followed General Lafayette to Bunker’s Hill 






















August 3ist, 1824, General Lafayette 
visited this town. - A committee of arrange- 
ments was constituted to prepare for his re- 
ception. This committee invited me to 
make an address to him. He was so situa- 





ted in regard to his stopping at Salem and 
at Ipswich, that he could not alight here; 
(5) 


where he assisted at the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the monument. 


{I venture to insert the address above 
referred to. This amusing scene has its 
counterpart, with the present generation, in 
the reception of the Prince of Wales at 
Salem. R. S. R.] 

Stone says, page 101: 

















































His carriage and escort halted for a short | 
time amidst a furious rain, when he was ad-| 
dressed by Hon. Robert Rantoul in behalf! 
of the citizens, as follows: 

“Generat: ‘The inhabitants of Beverly 
bid you welcome. We welcome you to our 
country,—that country which owes so much 
to your aid in the acquisition of her inde- 
pendence. We receive you not merely as 
the friend of our beloved country, but as 
the friend of Man. Your labors, your sac- 
rifices, your sufferings in the cause of liber- 
ty, demand our gratitude. ‘I'yrants receive 
the commanded adulation of their slaves, 
but to the benefactors of our race belong 
the spontaneous effusions of our hearts. 
Accept our sincere congratulations that you 
live to witness the order, the prosperity, the 
happiness that result from our free institu- 
tions; and may the evening of your days be 
solaced with the reflection that those princi- 
ples of government, to the support of which 
your life has been devoted, and which alone 
can secure the enjoyment of rational liberty, 
are fast spreading their influence through 
the whole family of man. Wishing you 
long life and uninterrupted happiness, we 
bid you farewell.” 

G . 
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At a town meeting, held October 16, 
1520, | was chosen a delegate to the conven- 
tion for amending the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, which was to meet on the third 
Wednesday in November of that year. 
Four delegates were chosen, to wit: 
Nathan Dane, Robert Rantoul, Rev. Nathaniel 
W. Williams, and Deacon John Low. The 
whole number of votes was sixty-four. 
There were twelve persons voted for: those 
chosen had from 52 to 55 votes each. Na- 
than Dane did not attend the Convention 
on account of deafness. The other three 
attended constantly. Williams and Low 
were especially anxious to obtain an altera- 
tion of the third article of the Bill of Rights 
which relates to the support of public wor- 
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ship. ‘The latter was strongly impressed by 
what he had experienced in the division of 
the First Parish in this town, as was the 
former by what he called the oppression of 
the Baptists, of which denomination he was 
a minister. ‘The Convention sat from Nov. 
15, 1820, to Jan’y 9, 1821. At a town 
meeting in Beverly, held previously to that 
on the 16th of October, the vote on the ques- 
tion “Is it expedient that a Convention be 
held?” stood 14 in favor of a Convention 
and 18 against it. 

About five hundred members of the Con- 
vention were chosen, but they were not all 
present at anyone time. It comprised prob- 
ably more ability than was ever before 
assembled in the State. Every principle in 
the Constitution was fully discussed by the 
ablest men. There seemed to be a prevail- 
ing disposition to endeavor to improve, as 
well as alter the Constitution. There 
was a conservative party and a radical par- 
ty; the first composed mostly of Federalists, 
the last mostly of Democrats. ‘There were 
some six or seven Democrats among the Bos- 
ton delegation, and about thirty Federal- 
ists. There were several clergymen and 
others who would not choose to be ranked 
with any political party. Most of the 
towns that sent more than one delegate, 
chose a portion from each party, so that, 
while the Federal Party had a large major- 
ity, there was a fair representation of the 
Democratic Party. I generally but not al- 
ways voted with the conservative party. 
The amendments, so far as they were adopt- 
ed, made the constitution more democratic, 
and such has been the tendency of the 
amendments adopted at different 
since the Convention. 

My attendance on this Convention, en- 


times 




















larged my acquaintance with the prominent 
men of Massachusetts, and my knowledge of 
the principles of Free Government. Daniel 
Webster and William Prescott exercised, | 
think, a larger influence than any other two 
members—the first by his eloquence,— the 
second by his policy, aided by occasional but 
not frequent speaking. President John 
Adams was a member, but his great age and 
infirmities prevented his attendance after 
December 1 8th, when he had leave of absence. 
I dined with him at a party at Col. Israel 
Thorndike’s. It was apparent that his mind 
was somewhat impaired by age. He was 
then eighty-five. He died July 4th, 1826, 
in his ninty-first year, having been born in 
October, 1735. 

I was a member of the largest committee, 
that on the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, consisting of twenty-nine members. 

William Prescott was its chairman, and I 
had, in the sittings of this committee, which 
were many, a good opportunity of witnessing 
his sagacity and adroitness, without which 
it would have been impossible to biing the 
committee to a conclusion on subjects about 
which there was so much diversity of opin- 
ion. I went for the greatest reduction of 
numbers in the House that I supposed was 
attainable. I was of opinion that one hun- 
dred and fifty was a sufficient number of 
members to represent so compact and territo- 
rially small a State as Massachusetts, how- 
ever numerous its population, but so great a 
reduction did not then appear to be practica- 
ble. The time may come, when a division 
of the State into as many districts as there 
are Representatives will be attainable. This 
I consider the true Republican theory. The 
increase of cities, which will continue to de- 
sire an aggregate representation, chosen by 
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a majority of the voters in such cities, with- 
out weakening themselves by a districting 
system which might introduce members from 
a minority party, isa growing obstacle to 
the introduction of this simple principle of 
representation. I would propose the same 
principle in regard to Senatorial Representa- 
tion. When the Convention was held, the 
great objection to a district system was, that 
a great many towns would be deprived there- 
by of corporate representation, through the 
smallness of their population. I think that, 
before long, this objection will be forsaken 
because of the undue power and influence re- 
sulting from the aggregation of the votes of 
cities of which there soon will be some twelve 
or more, comprising a third part of the whole 
population of the state. The representation 
of the other two thirds of the people of the 
state would be distributed among three hun- 
dred corporations. These will find it diffi- 
cult to combine their influence against the 
cities, and will therefore prefer being repre- 
sented in districts, upon condition that the 
cities shall also be divided into districts. 
2 a G 5° 7 2 

On the seventh day of March, 1853, a 
town meeting was held to choose two dele- 
gates to the State Convention for amending 
the Constitution, and 1 was chosen one of the 
two. It is now nearly thirty-three years 
since 1 was chosen a delegate toa similar 
convention. The whole number of votes 
cast for delegates then, was 64. The whole 
number now given in, was 567, showing the 
difference in the degree of interest taken in 
public affairs at that day and at this. The 
town was then Federal by a large majority. 
Now it is divided in to three parties, — Whig, 
Democratic and Free Soil. The coalition of 
the last two parties effected the election of 





































































Joseph E. Ober of the Free Soil Party, and 
of myself of the Democratic party. In all 
elections which have turned on party politics 

I have been with the minority for about 
- twenty years last past. Now in my old age 
I find myself again with the majority. | 
feel a good degree of satisfaction in the be- 
lief that my fellow-townsmen are comiug 
nearer to my views in regard to public af- 


fairs. For the last twenty years, | have 
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1820 had an appropriate seat assigned them 
by the messenger. We reccived other marks 
of attention on account of our relation to that 
Convention. I was once invited by the I’res- 
ident to preside in Committee of the whole, 
but excused myself on account of my deaf- 
On Monday, August Ist, 1853, there 
were three sessions, the last of which com- 
menced at eight o’clock in the evening. and 
continued until six minutes before two o’clock 


ness. 


been, in a measure, shut out by political dif- | on Tuesday morning, when the Convention ad- 


ferences from free conversation with those | journed withoutday. Icontinued in my seat 


whom J frequently met and with whom [| until the final adjournment. 


had been in free intercourse, for more than 
thirty years before. [ ] 

In the Convention of 1820, there were per- 
sons, who were members also of the Conven- 
tion of 1780, which framed the Constitution. 
These were Ex-President Adams, aged 
eighty-five, chosen from Quincy, Dr. Parker 
Cleaveland, chosen from Rowley, and I think, 
one other. To the present Convention, of 
those who were members of that of 1820, 
the following gent'emen are chosen, viz: Na- 
than Hale of Boston, Rufus Bullock of 
Royalston, James C. Doane of Cohasset, 
Laban Marcy of Greenwich, Philip Eames 
of Washington, and myself. The Convention 
met on Wednesday, May 4, 1853, and at 12 
o’clock, I, being the senior member in Legis- 
lative standing, though not in years, and be- 
ing thereto requested, took the chair, called 
the Convention to order, and presided until 
after the choice of a President, Nathaniel P. 
Banks, Junr. Samucl French of Berkley, 
aged about seventy-six, was the oldest mem- 
ber and I stood next to him. I was treated 
with much deference and respect by the mem- 
bers of the Convention, and was enabled to 
attend in my place ona part of every sitting 
day. The members of the Convention of 





I did not speak 
much in the Convention. But on the subject 
of the House of Representatives, on the fif- 
teenth of June, I spoke for about one hour, 
and on the subject of the rights of Juries 
I spoke twice but not at much length. I 
was appointed on the Committee on Repre- 
sentation, consisting of twenty-one members, 
ten of whom were for a District system of 
Representation and eleven for Town Repre- 
sentation. I agreed with the minority and 
signed a minority report in favor of a Dis- 
tricting system, which report was drawn up 
by Nathan Hale, and supported by him ina 
speech, June 14th. 

The new Constitution was rejected by the 
people, by a majority of about five thousand 
votes. I voted in favor of its acceptance 
generally. Although the Convention has 
thus failed of accomplishing its object, yet I 
believe that it will lead the Legislature to 
make strenuous efforts to effect the necessary 
changes in the way for amending the Consti- 
tution provided in the instrument as it now 
stands. 


(To be Continued.) 























A COPY OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
MARRIAGES OF THE TOWN OF| first moneth. 
ROWLEY, WITH NOTES. 


COMMUNICATED BY M. A. STICKNEY. 


Anno 1639. 
Robert and ann Haselton maricd the tenth 
moneth the three and twentith day. 


Anno 1640-41-42. Marriages none. 
Anno 1643. 
Richard and Alice Clarke married the sixt 
moneth. 
Thomas and Ann Palmer married the sixt 


moneth. 
Thomas Leaver and Mary Bradley maryed 
on september the first in anno 1643. 
Anno 1644. 
John Pickard and Jane Crosby maryed 


the eight moneth the twenty ninth day. 
Anno 1645. 


William and Mary Law maryed the sev- 
enth moneth the third day. 
John & Ruth Palmer maryed the seventh 
moueth & seventeenth day. 
Anno 1646. 
Nicholas Jackson and Sarah Reiley mar- 
yed the fifth moneth. 
Anno 1647. 
Richard and Alce Holmes maryed the sixt 
moneth the twenty third day. 
Charles and Mary Browne maryed the 
eight moneth the fourteenth day. 

Richard Longhorne and Mary Crosby mar- 
yed the eleaventh moneth the sixtenth day. 
Anno 1648. 

Ezekiell and Ednah Northend maryed 
the tenth moneth the first day. 
Anno 1649. none. 
Anno 1650. 
John and Margaret Palmer maryed the 
fifth moneth the fourtenth day. 
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| Edward and Hannah Hazen maried the 


| John and ann Trumble maried the sixt 
| moneth. 
Richard and Mary Lighton maried No- 
vember 14th. 
Anno 1651. 
Mr. Ezekill Rogers and Mary Barker mar- 
ried the sixtenth day of July 1651. 
Anno 1652. 
William Hobson and anna Raynor maryed 
the ninth moneth twelth day. 
Samuell and Hannah Brockelbank maryed 
the third moneth the eightenth day. 
Anno 1653. 
Samuell & Jullian Stickney maryed the 
second moneth the eightenth day. 
Anno 1654. 
. Andrew Headen and Sarah Hosetin mar- 
yed the fourth moneth the seventh day. 
Thomas & ann Wood maryed the fourth 


moneth the seventh day. 
Anno 1655. 


Thomas Abbat and Dorithie Swan maryed 
the fifth moneth the thirtenth day. 
John Johnson and Hannah Crosbie mar- 
yed the sixt of December. 
Jonathan Plats and Elisebeth Johnson 
maried the sixt of December also. 
Anno 1656. 
Henry Ryley and Mary Eletrope maried 
the eight moneth and twelfth day. 
Nicholas Jackson and Elisebeth Chaplin 
married the 9th of December. 
Anno 1657. 
Samuell Mighill and Elisebeth Tappan mar- 
ied the twentie sixt of March. 
Mr. Philip Nellson and Sariah Jewit mar- 
ied the twenty fourth of June. 
John Brocklbanke and Sarah Woodman 
maried September the twentie sixt. 





















































































Jerimiah Elsworth and Mary Smith senier 
was married December the second day. 

Nathaniell Elithorp and Mary Bott was 
married December the sixtenth day. 

Thomas Tenney and Elizabeth Parrat mar- 
ed the twenty fourth of February. 

John Smith and Faith Parrot maried the 
twenty fourth of February. 


Anno 1658. 
Thomas Remington and Mehitable Walker 


was married the nineteenth of the first mon- 
eth. 


Daniell Wicome and Mary Smith the daugh- 
ter of Hugh Smith was maried the fourtenth 
day of October, 

Robert Emerson and ann Grant was mar- 
ried the fourth day of the eleventh moneth. 

Richard Swan and Ann Trumble was mar- 
ried the first day of March. 


Anno 1659. 

Thomas Burkbe and Sarah Kelle married 
April the fiftenth. 

Samuel Wooster and Elizabeth Parrat mar- 
ried November the twenty ninth. 

John Mighel and Sarah Batt maried July 
the sixt day. 

Thomas Nellson and ann Lambert married 
December the sixteenth, or the tenth moneth. 

Mr. Anthony Crossbee and Prudence Waid 
married December the twenty eight day. 


For the year ano 1660 mariages none. 


Anno Do 1661. 
Abraham Jewit and Ann Alin married the 
second day of the second moneth. 
John Jewet and Elizebeth Cummings mar- 
ried the same moneth and day. 
Jeremiah Jewet and Sarah Dickinson mar- 
ried the third moneth the first day. 
William Foster and Mary Jackson married 
the third moneth the fifteenth day. 
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Anno Dom 1662. 
John Lambert and Abigall Hutchinson mar- 
ried Maie the fourteenth day. 
John Trumble & Deborah Jackson married 
the same day and moneth abovesaid. 
Jachin Reyner and Elizabeth Denison of 
Roxbury married November the twelft day. 
John Dresser and Martha Thorla married 
November the twentith seventh day. 
Anno 1663. 
Joshua Braddley and Judeth Lume mar- 
ried the twentie sixt of Maie. 
Ezekill Jewit and Faith Parrat married 
the twentie sixt of February. 
John Teny and Marey Parrat married the 


same day. 
Anno 1664. 
Anthony Austine and Esther Huggins was 
married October ye nineteene. 
Thomas Hardy and Mercy Teny was mar- 
ried the twentie second of ye ninth moneth. 
John Simons and Elizabeth Boynton was 
married November the ninth. 


Anno 1665. marriages none. 
For the year Anno 1666. 

Thes are to certifie that Mr. Samuel Shep- 
ard and Mrs. Dorothy Flint were joined in 
marriage before me the 30 of Apperil 1666 
by me Daniel Gookins. 

James Barker and Mary Wiat married 
maie the twenty second. 

William Law and Faith the widow of John 
Sinith married Maie the second day. 

Jonathan Hopkinson and Hester the daugb- 
ter of Richard Clarke 
eleventh. 

Abel Langley and Mary the daughter of 
Tho. Dickinson was married the tenth month 
the twenty-first day. 

Barzilla Barker and Anna the daughter of 
Maxemillian Jewit was married the tenth 
month the fifth day. 


married Maie the 














Mr. Philip Nelson and Elizabeth Lowell 
the daughter of John Lowell of Newbury 
married the first day of the eleventh moneth. 

Symon Chapman and Mary Brewer married 
March ye twenty first. 

Anno 1667. 

John Harday and Mary Jackman married 
April ye second. 

James Barker junier and Mary Stickney 
married Maie ye tenth. 

Thomas Perley and Jidiah Horsley mar- 
ried July ye eight day. 

Anno 1668. 

John Bally and Mary Mighell married 
June ye sevententh day. 

Samuel Dresser and Mary Seaver mar- 
ried December ye ninth day. 

Tobia Colman and Lidia Jackson married 
April the sixteenth 


Anno 1669. 

John Jackson and Elizabeth Poore married 
the second moneth the twenteth seventh day. 

Caleb Burbanke and Martha Smith mar- 
ried Maie the sixth. 

Joseph Trumble and Hannah Smith mar- 
ried the same day and moneth aforesaid. 

Joseph Boynton and Sarah Swan married 
Maie the thirteen day. 

Abraham Hezeltine and Elizabeth Long- 
horne married October the seventh day. 

Thomas Lambert and Ednah Northend 
married November the fourth day. 

Anno 1670. 

Nathanael Harres and Elizabeth 
Hazen married April the fift day. 

Timothy Palmer and Elizabeth Huggins 
married June ye third day. 

John Hopkinson and Elizabeth Pearson 
married June the eight day. 

Thomas Alee and Sarah Silver married 
the sixt of Feberuary. 
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John Pearson and Mary Pickard married 

the fourteenth day of Febuary. 
Anno 1671. 

Joseph Horssley and Mary Creasee mar- 
ried Aprill the sixt day. 

Maximylian Jewit and Ellinor Boynton 
married August the thirty day. 

Samuel Palmer & Mary Pearson married 
December the twenteth day. 

Joseph Chapline and Elizabeth the daugh- 
ter of Troyford West Febuary the twenty 
first day. 

Anno 1672. 

David Bennit and Mary ye widow of John 
Cheney married April ye 29th day. 

Thomas Seaver Jr. and Demarris Balley 
married May the eight. 

Abel Plats and Lidia Balley married ye 
same day. 

John Clarke and Mary ye daughter of 
John Poor sen. married January ye tenth. 

Anno 1673. 

John Wycome and Abigaill Kimble mar- 
ried Maie ye fourteenth day. 

Samuel Prime and Sarah Plats married 
January the first day of January. 

Beriah Browne and Sarah Harris married 
January the sixth day. 

Anno 1674. 

Caleb Boynton and Hannah Harriman 

married ye twenty sixt day of Maie. 
Anno 1675. 

John Boynton of Rowley and Hannah the 
daughter of Solomon Keies married March 
the eight day. 

John Spofford and Sarah Wheeler married 
March the ninth day. 

Anno 1676. 

Samuel Spofford and Sarah the daughter 
of Thomas Burkbee married December the 
fifth day. 

Benjamin Scot and Susannah the daughter 
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of John Seails married December the twenty 
eight. 

Joseph Jewet and Rebekah Law married | 
March the second. 

Anno 1677. 

Samuel Smith and Elizabeth Elethorp mar- 
ried June the twentie first. 

John Harris and Elizabeth Wells married 
October twenty seventh day. 

James Seails and Sarah Curtieas married 
November the seventh day. 

Thomas Palmer and Hanah Johnson mar- 
ried January the ninth day. 

Anno 1678. 

Samuel Plats and Mary Law married Ap- 
ril the fourth day. 

Joseph Kilburne and Mary Trumble mar- 
ried Maie the thirteth day. 

Benjamin Plumer and Mary Wood mar- 
ried January the 15th day. 

Anno 1679. 

John Hobson and Sarah the daughter of 
Samuel Varnum Chelmsford married Decem- 
ber the fourth day. 

Beniamin Pearson and Hanah Thorston 
married January ye twentyeth day. 

John Pickard Jr. and Sarah ye daughter 
of John Smith married February the elev- 
enth day. 

Anno 1680. 

James Balley and Elizebeth Johnson mar- 
ried Maie 12th. 

Jobn Stickney and Hanah Brocklbank 


married June 9th. 





Thomas Nelson and Mary Lunt of New-| 
bury married Maie ye 13th. 
John Decker and Mary Scot married June 

ye eighteenth. 


Thomas Teny & Margrit Hidden married | 


September ye eight day. 
Stephen Mighell and Sarah Philips mar- 
ried November ye third. 


James Cannadie and Grace Barker married 
ye same day. 

Jonathan Hopkinson and Elizebeth Dress- 
er married June ye tenth. 

Anno 1681. 

Jerymiah Pearson & Precilla Hazen mar- 
ried July the twenty first. 

Samuel Brocklbank and Elizebeth Plats 
married November the twenty second. 

Thomas Alee and Abigail Killim married 
October ye tenth. 

Jonathan Jackson and Hanah Warrfield 
married December the sixth. 

Anno 1682. 

Timothee Harris and Pheebee Pearson 
married August ye twenty fourth. 

Samuel Kilburne and Mary the danghter 
of William Foster married November the 
twentyeth day. 

Samuel Plats of Rowley and Phillipa Felt 
of Salem married December the 19th day. 

Anno 1683. 

Richard Swan and Hannah Storer married 
December the third day. 

Thomas Wood and Mary Hunt maryed 
June the twenty sixt day. 

Humphrey Hobson and Elizebeth Northend 
married July the twenty fift day. 

Mr. Edward Pason and Elizebeth Philips 
maryed November the 7th day. 

Francis Palmer and Elizabeth Hunt mar- 
yed December the third day 1682. 

David Bennit and Rebekah Buller maryed 
February ye fourteenth day 1682. 

Thomes Hazen and Mary Howlet maryed 
January ye first day 83. 

Jonathan Wheler and Mary his wife mar- 
ried March the fifteenth day. 

Anno 1684. 

William Duty and Elizebeth Hiden mar- 

ryed the first day of May. 
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John Andrews and Sarah Dickinson mar- 
ryed Aprill ye eighteenth day. 

James Teny and Abigaill Lambert maryed 
October ye third day. 

Edward Hazen and Jane Pickard maryed 
November ye sixth day. 

Steven Pearson and Mary French maryed 
November ye eleventh day. 

Isack Kilborne and Mary Cheny marryed 
July ye twenty fourth. 


Anno 1685. 


Nathanell Browne and Mary Wheller mar- 
ried the fourth day of June. 

John Brown and Abigall Browne married 
August the thirty first day. 

Samuel Pickard and Elizebeth Brodstreet 
daughter of Moses Brodstreet married the 
twenty second day of June. 

John Tod and Elizebeth Brocklebanke mar- 
ied March the fourteenth day. 


Anno 1686. 

Ezekill Mighill and Elizebeth Hobson mar- 
ried October the tenth day. 

Ezekiell Liton and Rebeckah Woodman 
married March the twenty third day. 

Moses Brodstreet and Hannah Pickard mar- 
ried July 19th day. 

Thomas Spofforth and Mary Liton married 
May the twenty third day. 

Anthony Bennet and Elizebeth Walling- 
ford married the fifteenth day of February. 


Anno 1687. 

John Hidden of Rowley and Elizebeth 
Jewett daughter of John Jewet and Eliza 
beth Jewett of Ipswitch married the sixteenth 
day of May. 

Samuel Pickard and Hepzibeth Hale daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hale married May the last 
day. 

(To be Continued.) 


ACCOUNT OF THE FORMATION OF 
THE ESSEX HISTORICAL SOCIE- 
7. 





BY G. A. WARD, A. M., 8. H. 8. 





Read at a meeting of the Institute, 
January 26, 1864. 


Mr. President, 
AND MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 


The sole survivor of the twenty six found- 
ers of the Essex Historical Society in 1821, 
several of whom were my juniors in age, I am 
happy in complying with your request, to give 
an account of its formation. This I shall do 
in a very few sentences and with the consump- 
tion of but little of your valuable time. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that myself 
and one other are the only survivors of sixty 
pupils of Billerica Academy in 1803, and 
well can I say with the poet 

When on this vale of years I backward look 

And miss such numbers, numbers too of such 

Firmer in health, and greener in their age 

And stricter on their guard and fitter far 

To play life’s subtle game, I scarce believe 

I still survive. 

What first prompted the idea of the Socie- 
ty which was afterwards merged in the Essex 
Institute and formed on a broader basis, was a 
desire to obtain and secure for Salem, materi- 
als left by Rev. Wm. Bentley D. D., fora 
history of Salem:—and soon after the decease 
of this celebrated antiquarian and estimable 
man, application was made to his executor for 
the pamphlets and manuscripts amassed with 
much care during a long course of years. 
The executor admitted at once that they ought 
not to be removed from Salem and at the 
same interview stated that if a suitable socie- 
ty should be formed for their reception and 





(6) 


safe keeping he would place them in its charge 


































This resulted in my obtaining, with the great 
assistance of the late Honorable John Picker- 
ing, the following signatures to a petition for 
a charter June 2, 1821. 

Edward A. Holyoke, M.D., LL.D., A. A.S. 
Joseph Story, LL.D., A. A. S. 

John Prince, LL.D., A. A. S., S. H. S. 
Benjamin Pickman, A. M., A. A S. 
Jacob Ashton, A. M. 

Nathaniel Bowditch, LL.D., A. A. S. 
Nathaniel Silsbee, U 8S. Senator. 

John Pickering, LL.D., A. A.S., 8. H. S. 
Ichabod Tucker, A. M., S. H. &. 

John S. Appleton, A. M. 

Leverett Saltonstall, LL.D., A.A.S., S.H.S. 
George Cleveland, Esq. 

Benjamin Merrill, LL.D., 8. H. S. 
Frederick Howes, A. M. 

Thomas Carlile, A. M. 

John Brazer, S. P. D., A. A. S. 

Dan’! A. White, LL.D, A. A. S., S. H. S. 
John Glen King, A. M.,S H. S. 

Gideon Barstow, M. D., M. C. 

William Gibbs Esq. 

Charles C. Clark, A. M. 

Joseph Aug. Peabody, A. M. 

Thomas P. Bancroft, Esq. 

Benj. R. Nichols, A. M., S. H. S. 
Stephen White, Esq. 

George A. Ward, A. M., S. H. S. 

This petition stated the objects of the soci- 
ety to be ‘‘for the purpose of collecting and 
preserving materials for the civil and natural 
history of the County of Essex.” 

The charter was soon obtained, which au- | 
thorized the venerable Holyoke to call the| 
first meeting, by which the Society was organ- 
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ized, by filling the two highest offices with the | 
sage Holyoke, and the admirable Story 





ed honorary members, among which was the 
nephew and executor of Dr. Bentley. These 
measures were all duly notified to the execu- 
tor, but he, meanwhile, had changed his 
mind ; refused to comply with his agreement 
and finally made a very different disposition 
of the collection. It is understood that the 
College at Meadville and the Antiquarian So- 
ciety at Worcester shared the treasure. 
Nothing daunted by our disappointment in 
our primary objects, we have persevered in 
rescuing from the ‘‘ tooth of time,’’ many val- 
uable books, pamphlets and manuscripts as 
well as portraits of persons of note of the 
past ages. These formed a nucleus around 
which, under more favorable auspices, and 
another name, a Library, Gallery and Cabi- 
net of curiosities have been collected which 
may vie with the best institutions of the state. 


Plummer Hall at this moment presents the 
most attractive objects of interest to strangers, 
for whilst the lectures and meetings of the In- 
stitute are constantly shedding light ; offering 
superior advantages to the student of natural 
history, the antiquary and man of letters can 
luxuriate in the Library and Gallery. 

It is no mean praise to claim among our de- 
parted members such magnates as Bowditch, 
Pickering, Cutler, Dane, Prince, White, Sal- 
tonstall, Pickman and Silsbee, who truly 
adorned their day and generation. Their 
works will long survive. 

Having closed my remarks upon the insti- 
tution, indulge me, I pray, in a word or two of 
my native state and city, to which I have re- 
turned after an absence of forty-two years, and 
when past the age alloted to man. 


Of Massachusetts, ever the head quarters 
of good principles, more than half a century 


Citizens distinguished in the walks of sci- | ago, when repelling an attack upon it in Con- 


ence and literature in other places, were elect- | gress, the illustrious Quincy quoted the follow- 
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ing lines from Homer and the sentiment they 

contain cannot but be felt by us all. 

“Low lies that land, yet blessed with fruitful stores, 
Strong are her sons, tho’ rocky are her shores, 
Yet none, ah! none so lovely to my sight, 


Of - the lands which heaven o’erspreads with 
ight.” 


To return to one’s birth place and find it 
become a city, with a doubled population, yet 
preserving the same love of order, quiet neat- 
ness and moral standing, as in its primitive 
days, is indeed a marvel. It surely presents 
for a residence every attraction to the old and 
middle aged that can make life happy, while 
its proximity to the noisy capital is such, that 
the young can easily avail themselves of its 
amusements. 


The Historical associations too, of Salem 
are second to none on the continent. The 
first place in which civil and religious liberty 
were duly installed by the first Governor 
Endicott, the clergy and laity, and thank God! 
the first meeting house has been preserved, and 
will, by the munificence of one of your mem- 
bers soon be placed on the grounds of Plummer 
Hall, and be visited by future generations to 
a remote age. Here, too, the first resistance 
to Royal authority was made. Gov. Gage’s 
minions failed to dissolve the Colonial Assem- 
bly, then in session in Court Hall, adjoining 
the first Church —and here too, the first re- 
sistence was made at the North bridge — roy- 
al power was successfully repulsed when Les- 
lie attempted to take our cannon. We are 
not in want of patriotic motives. Our army 
and navy show how Salem appreciates her 
blessings. ‘‘As much as I have wandered 
over the world, my heart and affections have 
always had their stationary points,” and it 
is my happiness to believe that the few re- 
maining friends of my earlier years will con- 
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tinue to be those of my old age. 



































“ Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee,” 
Salem, my birth place dear. 
“And as the hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from which at first it flew; 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return, and die, at home, at last.” — 


-> +- 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF 
TWO AQUEDUCT CORPORATIONS 
IN SALEM AND DANVERS. 





COMMUNICATED BY HENRY WHEATLAND, 





The record of these two corporations, 
though limited in their operations, and of 
short continuance, are interesting incidents 
in the history of the introduction of water 
into this city. 

FRYE'S AQUEDUCT. 


At a meeting of the Proprietors of the 
Horse Pasture (so called) legally called for 
the purpose, the 27th day of the 7th month 
(called July) 1796. 

Voted. That the Petition of Daniel 
Frye be taken into consideration and acted 
upon which is as fo!lows: 

To the Proprietors of The Horse Pasture 
lying in Salem, the petition of Daniel Frye, 
showeth, That your petitioner being desir- 
ous of supplying himself with water, Re 
quests of said Proprietors the liberiy of 
digging a well within the bounds of said 
Proprietary, near the head of Pope’s Lane 
(so called) & to take rocks off said land to 
stone the same, & to dig & conduct the wa- 
ter by a subterraneous passage from said 
place towards his dwelling house, for which 
your petitioner is willing to make such 
compensation as may be judged reasonable. 


DANIEL FRYE. 
Sarem, July 13, 1796, 






























Voted. That the prayer of said petition 
be granted and that the said Daniel Frye 
have liberty to dig for water in said Propri- 
etary in such place as he with the committee 
of the Pasture shall judge best, & that he 
have liberty to take rocks from said Propri- 
etary to stone up the well, & that he may 
dig to convey the water toward his house, 
and that the committee be, & are impowered 
to agree what sum he shall pay to the pro- 
prietary for the priviledges &c. herein grant- 
ed, & that this grant shall be in force one 
hundred years from this date hereof. And 
the committee are directed to make report 
to the proprietors at the adjournment of 
this meeting. 


Voted. that this meeting be & is ad- 
journed to the first Monday in October at 
7 o'clock P. M. at this place. 

At a Meeting of the proprietors of said 
Horse Pasture duly warned & held the 30th 
day of the 3d month 1798. 

The committee appointed on the subject 
of Capt. Daniel Frye’s aqueduct Report. 

That Capt. Daniel Frye pay into the 
hands o° the clerk for the time being, the 
sum of fifty shillings for the rocks, and 
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Whereas we have agreed to associate and 
become proprietors of a certain aqueduct 
called “Frye’s Aqueduct” for the purpose 
|of conveying fresh water by subterraneous 
| or other pipes into the towns of Salem & 
| Danvers aforesaid, and have, for the more 
convenient and advantageous management of 
said property, & for the more orderly con- 
| ducting of our affairs relative to the same, 
‘deemed it advisable to associate ourselves 
| into a company. 

| Now Know ye that for the purpose afore- 
| said we the subscribers have associated and 
| do hereby associate & become Proprietors 
of the said aqueduct and do form ourselves 
into a company by the name of “The Pro- 
prietors of Frye’s Aqueduct.” 





And we the subscribers do severally agree 
each with the other, that the property or 
capital stock in the said aqueduct shall be 
divided into twenty shares, and that we 
shall & will severally take & hold such 
number of said shares as are herein affixed 
to our respective names. 

And we do further agree that the Pro- 
prietors of a major part of our said shares 
shall forthwith apply to some Justice of the 





two dollars per annum for the priviledge of | Peace for the said county of Essex request- 
the aqueduct, the money to be appropriated | 98 him to issue his warrant pursuant to 


for the benefit of the proprictary. 
The time to commence from the 18th day 
of November 1796. 
Extracted from the Records of said Pro- 
prietary by 
ISAAC HACKER 
Prop. clerk 


To all People, we the Subscribers Inhabi- 


law to some one of the Proprietors so ap- 
|plying directing him to call a meeting of 
|the Proprietors to the end that we the said 
Proprietors & our successors may be and be- 
come a Corporation & body politic by the 
name & style of ‘‘ The Proprietors of Frye’s 
Aqueduct,” & enjoy all the rights privi- 
ledges & immunities to which we are enti- 
tled as such a corporation by virtue of the 


















tants of the several towns of Salem and| laws of the commonwealth aforesaid, & 
Danvers in the County of Essex and com-| more especially by virtue of a law of the 
monwealth of Massachusetts send greeting. said commonwealth entitled ‘‘An act ena- 
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bling the Proprietors of aqueducts to man- 
age the same,” passed the twenty-first day 
of February A. D. 1799. 

And we do further agree that the property 
or capital stock aforesaid shall be estimated 
by the cost of said aqueduct, which at pres- 
ent amounts to five hundred & twenty two 
dollars. 

Dated at Salem aforesaid this twenty 
eight day of September A. D. 1807. 

Daniel Frye six shares 

Eleazer Pupe, five shares 

Jacob B. Winchester, five shares 

John S:impsn, two shares 

James Brown two shares 

Satem, Sept. 15, 1807. 

Daniel Frye, Eleazer Pupe, Jacob B. Win- 
chester & John Stimpson made application 
to Ezekiel Savage to incorporate under the 
law & that the first meeting take place oct. 
15, 1807. 

Meeting took place oct. 15, 1807 at Capt. 
Frye’s Tavern in conformity to warrant & 
chose— 

James Brown, Cuerk. 

Danie] Frye, Mopgraror. 

Daniel Frye 

Eleazer Pope 

Jacob B. Winchester 
at adjourned meeting oct. 19, 1807 Jacob 
B. Winchester Treasurer. 

28 Sept. 1807 

Daniel Frye for five hundred & twenty 
two dollars sells all his interest &c. in the 
aqueduct to “The Proprietors of Frye’s 
Aqueduct.” 


CoMMITTEE. 


Sept. 21, 1808 

Voted to assess ten dollars per share to 

defray the expense of repairing aqueduct. 
Water Takers 1809 

J. B. Winchester Solomon Varney 





David Nichols 
Daniel Frye 


Widow E. Tucker 
Eleazer Pope 
Mann & Burnham Ichabod Nichols 
Jonathan Nichols James Brown 
Proprietors 1835 
Jacob B. Winchester 8 shares 
James Brown 2 
Jonathan Nichols 
John Frost 
Henry Grant 
Eleazer Pope 
Jacob Putnam 
Samuel Noah 


2 “ 

3 “ 

l ‘“ 

1 “ 

2 “ 

1 “ 

20 
July 28, 1852. 

Samuel Noah owned whole number of 
shares—2()-— 


UNION AQUEDUCT IN SALEM & DANVERS. 
A Record of the names of the Proprietors 
& owners of the Union Aqueduct situated in 
Salem on land belonging to Benjamin Pick- 
man Esq. & leading into Danvers, founded 
Dec. 30, 1799 

Caleb Low 

Robert Shillaber 

Samue' Purinton 

Stephen Larrabee 

Amos Purinton 

Lydia Trask 

To Richard Ward one of the Justices of 
the Peace for the county of Essex. 

We the subscribers, a major part of the 
owners and Proprietors of the Union Aque- 
duct situated in Salem on land belonging to 
Benjamin Pickman Esq., and leading into 
Danvers, founded Dec. 30, 1799—being de- 
sirous of repairing said aqueduct, do hereby 
make application to you for calling a meet- 
ing of said Proprietors according to a law 





Eben Mann Daniel Rugg 


of this commonwealth “ Intitled” An act ena- 
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bling Proprietors of aqueducts to manage 
the same. 

To choose a clerk, moderator & Directors. 

Danvers Mch. 23, 1801. 

signed 
Caleb Low 
Wm. Shillaber 
Robert Shillaber 
Samuel Purinton 
Stephen Larrabee 
Charles W. Symonds 
for Amos Purinton 
Essex ss. To Caleb Lowe Esq. one of the 
Petitioners & Proprietors above mentioned. 
GREETING. 

In pursuance of the above application you | 
are requested & authorized to warn a meet- 
ing of the Proprietors, above mentioned, ac- 
cording to the statute in that case made & 
provided. 

To meet at the Dwelling house of Daniel 
Frye, Innholder in Salem on Tuesday the 
thirteenth day of october next at three of 
the clock in the afternoon for the purpose 
above mentioned. 

Given under my hand & seal at Salem 
the 23d of March A. D. 1801. 

RICHARD WARD. 

Caleb Lowe notifies the meeting accord- 
ingly. 


2 Go 


HALE MEMORANDA. 


COPIED BY E. 8. W. 
Continued from vol. v, page 282. 





An Account of all the Houses in Beverly, 
May 1 1723 and such as have been built since 
that to May 1 1751. 





N. B. Where there is a black line drawn 
the House is now down. 


N. B. Where there are parallel lines ye 
house tho’ still standing is uninhabited. 


1723 1751 
William Ellinwood William Ellinwood 2d 
Benja. * David * 
Ralph as we 
” “ Jr. Ralph Ellinwood 3d 
Ebenr. ss Ebenr. Ellinwood 2d 


Nathll. Clerk Wid. Sarah Ellis 
Eugene Lynch ** of Isr. Lovett 
Zecha. Stone Andr. Stone 


Wid. of Samll. Stone Danll. Batcheller 


John Stephens Tho. Davis 
Willm. Tuck Jno. Tuck 3d 
James Chapman Ditto 


Leonard Slue 
Edmd. Gale 
Benjn. Ober 
Tho Cox 

Wid. 
Jobn Tuck Sen 





William Bartlett 
Benja. Eliot 


ee 


*Jno. Tuck 


‘s 46 Jy. 
Geo ‘* — .* 
Jo. te Wid of Wm Tuck Jr. 
William Lovett. Ditto 
Simon - —_ 
Jno. ‘* Jun Jno. Lovett 4th 
‘* Sen James Lovett 
4 Martin 
Tho. Lovett 


Wid. of Caleb Wallis Daniel Wallis 
Mr. Robert Briscoe John Stephens 
Moses Morgan Jno. Thorndike Jr. 





And a farther Account of all the Houses 
in Beverly which are now standing May 1 
1751. 





Jo. * Sen 
' « Jr a 
Samuel Lovett Josiah Lovett 
*Tho? 
| Robt Hale Ditto 


Henry Hale’s 











* 
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Wid. of Jno. Balch | 


Eleazer Giles 

Tho. Sallowes 
Nath Baker 

John Black 

Jona. Woodberry 
Isr. a 

Wm ee 
John Groves 

John Ober Sr 
Joshua Bisson 
Wid of Jno. Sallis 
Joseph Wallis 
Samll Woodberry 
Benja. Wallis 
Herbt. Thorndike 
Wm Woodberry 3d 
Jona Elwell 
Joseph Stephens 
Wid of Jno. Pride 
Isaac Woodberry 
Josha. 

Jno. Thorndike 
Paul " 

Robt ? 

Benja Patch Senr. 
Priscilla Cole 

Geo. Stanley 
Richd Thistle 

Wm Woodberry 2d 
Robin Mingo 

Jo. Foster 

Tho. Larkum 
Jona Cole 

Hezek Ober 
Nicho “ 

Richd ‘“ 
Hezekiah’s 2d house 
Samll Ober 

Nathll Roberts 
Ebenr Thistle 


Revd Mr. Champney 
Benja Jeffrey 

Tho Kerry 

Nath Black 

Ditto 





Wid. of Mihel Woodb. 


John Bradford. 
Joshua Bisson Jun. 








Wid. of Benja. Brown 
Elisha Woodberry 
Andr. Ellinwood 
Ditto 

David Corning 

Jona Hart 





Jacob Woodberry 
Ditto 


Wid of Brack. Patch 








Joseph Stanley 
Ditto 
Andr Woodberry 

















Jeffery Thistle 
Thomas Ober 
Wm ae 
Peter - 
Benj Smith 


Stephen Allen 
James Thistle 





Benja Cole 
Robt Sallowes 
Peter Pride 
Eliz Thistle 
Cornel Larkum 
Robt Haskel 
Wid of Tho West 
Mat. Coye 
Wm Badcock 
Capt Tho. West 
Samll es 
Rob Woodberry 

‘© Junr. 
John Williams 
Nathl “* 
Jona 
Ruth Stone 
Neh Preston 
Geo Pierce 


Ditto 
Peter Pride Jun 


Ditto 


_ 





James Woodberry 
his widow 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Jo. Gidding 
Danll. Williams 
Ditto 

Wm Pierce 


To be Continued. 


+++ 


GLEANINGS FROM THE TOWN 
RECORDS OF WENHAM. 


INTENTION OF MARRIAGE BETWEEN 


Daniel Killum of Ipswich, Elizh Ramadill 
of Wenham, Dee 8 1702. Certificate given 


Jan 7 1702 


John Porter of Wenham, 


Ylizabeth Put- 


num of Salem, Dec 4 1708 

Ebenezer Tarbox of Lyn, Sarah Hull of 
Wenham, Feb 5 1718-9 

Simond Lovit of Beverly, Ruth Hull of 
Wenham, Oct 15 1720 

Daniel Killam of Wenham, Rebecca Frost 
of Ipswich, Mch 11 1725-6 


Patrick Burn, Jane Brittain, Mch 14, 


1729-30 


Francis Smith of Wenham, Jeane Linton 


of Boston, Sept 21, 1731 


8 1731 


Cert. given Oct 
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Nathaniel Fairefield, Hannah Frost, Mch 


11 1731-2 

William Harris of Ipswich, Wid. Mary 
Gott, Sept 21 1733 

Rev. John Warren of Wenham, Mrs Elizh 
Chipman of Beverly, Dec 18 1736. Cert. 
given Jan 3 1736-7 

Israel Porter of Salem, Mary Batcheller of 
Wenham, Dee 28 1737 


MARRIAGES. 

Wm Fairefield, Mis Rebekah Gott, mard. 
Oct 14 1723 

Samuel Gott, Hannah Andru of Salem, 
mard. Dee 16 1723 

John Parkman of Boston, Abigail Fairfield 
of Wenham, md July 24 1718 

John Darby of Ipswich, Rebecca Tarbox 
of Wenham, md May 16 1728 

Patrick Burne, Jeane Le Britton, md Apl 
3d 1730 


Brrtus. 

Elizabeth dau. of John Dodge Jr & Mar- 
tha his wife b Aug 15 1695. 

John son of Thomas & Martha Killum b. 
Nov. 3 1695. 

Samuel son of John & Rebekah Gott b. 
Nov. 80 1695. 

Patience dau of Elizh. (Ne)wman b. 1 day 
of (M)ay 1696. 

Francis son of Mr Isaac & Sarah Hull b. 
Feb 17 1696-7 

Ruth dau. of Mr Isaac & Sarah Hull b. 
Aug 28 1698 

Daniel son of Thomas & Martha 
b. May 25 1698 

Daniel son of Thomas & Martha Kellum b 
Aug. 14 1700. 

Daniel son of Daniel & Elizabeth Kel- 
lum b. Oct. 18 1703. 

To be Continued. 


Kellum 





BOSTON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of this Society was 
held on Thursday, Jan. 7, 1864, and was very 
well attended. Several donations were re- 
ceived, and the annual reports of the officers 
were presented. The Treasurer’s report 
showed a balance of money to the credit of the 
society, and the Curator stated the number of 
coins and medals to be about one thousand, 
A com- 
mittee was appointed to present a list of offi 


among which are several rare pieces. 


cers for the present year; they reported the 
former board for re-election, which was the 
The officers are 
President—Dr. Wins- 
low Lewis; Vice President and Curator—Jer- 
emiah Colburn; Treasurer—Henry Daven- 
port; Secretary—Wm. 8. Appleton. 


pleasure of the society. 
therefore as follows: 


Mr. Seavey exhibited a small parcel of 
very choice and valuable American coins. 
Among them were a silver dollar of 1794, 
the finest known; a half-dime of 1802, one 
of five, the whole number believed to exist 
at present, or rather known to collectors to 
exist, and a New York copper of 1787 with 
the head of George Clinton. which is by far 
the finest of the half dozen known. The col- 
lection also contained other rare varieties of 
New York coppers, unusually perfect speci- 
mens of early dimes, and rare patterns pre- 
pared at the U. S. Mint, but never adopted 
for the coinage. Mr Seavey also showed the 
two half-eagles by the acquisition of which 
he had completed his series of the issues of 
gold of the United States. Other gentle- 
men exhibited coins of less value and inter- 
est. The meeting was an unusually pleasant 
and successful one. 











